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ARTICLE -I. 
THE ATONEMENT A THREEFOLD SATISFACTION. 


Ir is required of a judge that he shall justify or acquit the 
innocent. It is equally and for the same reason required of a 
judge that he shall condemn and punish the guilty. In order 
to be just, and to maintain a reputation for righteousness, the 
judge must treat the innocent and the guilty according to their 
respective characters. Anything else is manifestly unlawful and 
unjust. But God, the judge of all, treats a certain class of 
people exactly the reverse of this: he treats the guilty as 
though they were innocent: he sets the transgressors of his 
law at liberty, acquitting them as if they had been obedient and 
faithful in all things. And the ground on which he does this, 
declaring himself just while he thus justifies the sinner, is this ; 
Christ has died a propitiatory sacrifice in our behalf. Here are 
the things into which the angels desire to look. 

The sufferings of Christ and the glory that should follow, this 
is what distinguishes our globe from every other, and turns upon 
it the eyes and the interest of the angelic hosts. They pass by 
all the wonders of our natural scenery—the thunder of our 
cataracts, and the glory of our snow-crowned mountains—for 
they are familiar with worlds where all the waters of our oceans, 
as well as inland seas, might pour through an ordinary valley. 
They pass by, also, all the beauty of our architecture, works 
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of skill and power—the dome of St. Peter’s is a mole hill in 
their eyes; for they know the vast frame-work and mighty 
grandeur of the heavens. But they visit the house of Mary ; 
they shout their joy through the sky when Jesus is born in 
Bethlehem of Judea; they minister to him in the mysterious 
sorrows of Gethsemane ; they watch and wait about his tomb ; 
they attend him as he rises from Olivet, and returns to the 
glory which he had with the Father before the world was. The 
Son, solving the problem of human redemption, the sufferings 
of Christ, foretold by the prophets, and the glory that shall follow, 
this is the peculiarity, the miracle, the strange, stupendous 
elevation of deity in our world, and the angels bend forward, 
absorbed in the study of it. 

We may not expect now, perhaps, to enjoy their breadth of 
grasp, nor their depth of insight ; but, considering our relations 
and indebtedness to Christ in this matter involving every interest 
and affection of the human soul, ought not our desire to look 
into these things to be, at least, as profound and as unquench- 
able as theirs? 

Our object now is to see, as far as possible, how the atone- 
ment meets the demand for this : that is, the necessities of the di- 
vine government; of the human conscience; and of the nature 
of God. 

And first, how does the atonement, or the sacrificial death of 
Christ, meet the necessities of the divine government? What 
is the divine government? It is, after its author, the most 
beautiful, beneficent, perfect and glorious thing in the universe. 
The morning is beautiful as it breaks in light over the eastern 
hills, the dew drops are perfect as they hang from fragrant leaf 
and flower, and glow in the rising sun; how exquisitely formed 
in lines and angles is every little snow-flake, how perfectly 
graceful is the structure and position of each plant and shrub, 
and tree; how beautiful in our admiration is the ministry of 
every one who goes forth to reclaim the wretched children of 
calamity, vice and crime ; to nurse the sick and wounded: and 
yet every ray of the morning, and every rounding of the dew 
drop, and every angle of the snow-flake, and the crystal, and 
the diamond, and the ministry of the benevolent and self-deny- 
ing, and all that wakes our interest in nature, and all that ex- 
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cites our admiration in character, is beautiful and beneficent 
and admirable, not because it is erratic and accidental, but be- 
cause it is conformed to the government and rule of law. And 
if, from these reflections and shadows, we rise to contemplate the 
divine moral government in all its perfect relations and benevo- 
lent designs, it is above and beyond all that these illustrations 
suggest as the sun is above the light of a candle, or the char- 
acter of Jesus above that of John, his disciple. But this is 
only saying of the government of God over moral beings, 
“how perfect it is; how good.” The question is: “What is 
it?” 


otence, it is not the driving of moral beings along an iron 


It is not a government of force, not a blind omnip- 


groove, it is not the forming of character in a cast iron mould. 
What is it then? It is the appeal of God to the reason, and 
conscience, and hopes, and fears of his creatures ; it is the influ- 
ence of the Creator upon moral beings, an influence exerted by 
means of laws and penalties, This is the moral government of 
God, the exercise not of force but of authority; the influence 
and appeal addressed to us in the precepts and penalties, laws 
and motives of his word. So far as our present purpose is 
concerned, the government of God over his moral creatures is a 
government of motives. 

What then is necessary in order that it may be sustained? 


What are the necessities of this government? Simply these, that 


its motives should be kept unimpaired. ‘To weaken the motives 
is to weaken the government. ‘To destroy the influence of 
penalty by refusing to execute it, is to destroy the influence of 
the law. And to destroy the law is to destroy the very element 
and essence of beauty and beneficence and glory in the moral 
world, even as the violation of physical law would be the de- 
struction of the physical world. 

These necessities are met in the atonement of Christ. The 
law is not weakened in men’s esteem, but honored. For 
Christ submitted to all its requirements, he endured its penalty. 
Christ came not to destroy the law, but to fulfil, and 
this he did by answering its demands, and not by doing 
something else. Thus he testifies, most emphatically, to its 
sacred character, to its goodness and its necessity. ‘Thus he 
does not weaken, but enhances immensely, in our esteem, the 
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motives to keep the law. Thus he magnified the law, that is, 
greatened the impression of its immutable worth and necessity 
in the minds of all. If the law of God cannot be relaxed 
when his own Son is bearing its penalty, it can never be relaxed. 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, but this holy, beneficent law 
shall not pass away. 

So in regard to the evil of sin, it never seems such a 
dreadful thing, it never seems so shocking, vile and odious as 
when we contemplate the sufferings which it cost the Lord 
Jesus Christ to atone for it. 

We may go even further than this, and say that the divine 
government is stronger because of the sufferings and death of 
Christ in place of the sinner. By his suffering in the sinner’s 
stead, an impression, an abiding, overwhelming impression is 
made on all moral creatures throughout the universe, that the 
Law-giver is inflexibly just; that sin is an unspeakable evil; 
that the law can not be set aside; that its penalty can not be re- 
laxed. This impression is all the more deeply made, be- 
cause it is seen that the atonement involves, and expresses 
not only the justice, but the love of God. Here “ mercy 
and truth are met together.” The divine government is 
strengthened rather than weakened by this penal suffering 
and death of Christ. You remember the king who made a 
law the penalty of which was the loss of both his eyes to 
the transgressor. His own son was the first to offend. Ile 
ordered the son to be deprived of one eye, and was himself 
deprived of one. Here was the sovereign and the father in the 
same transaction, and though the literal penalty of the law was 
not paid, which would have been the two eyes of the offending 
son, yet doubtless a deeper impression was made as to the jus- 
tice of the father, and the value of the law, and the certainty of 
its execution, than if the paternal heart had not thus appeared, 
Certainly the infliction of the penalty upon his son, even though 
he shared it with him, must have made a far deeper impression 
upon the whole kingdom, than the punishment of any number of 
unknown culprits could have done. 

So in the sufferings and death of Jesus Christ. A far more 
striking impression is made as to the immeasurable value and 
sacredness of the law, and the certainty of its execution, than 
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would be made by the punishment of any number of the lost. 
At the first glance there is something very arresting in the fact 
that Jesus Christ is an innocent person. The guilty suffer 
and no man takes any notice of it. That is natural. The 
guilty are expected to suffer. But Christ is immaculate, per- 
fect. And yet his visage was so marred more than any man, 


and his form more than the sons of men, that many are aston- 
ished at the sight. 

Moreover, he is the Son of God, not the inferior and so 
one of many, but the equal, or as Zechariah says, the 
man that is fellow with the Almighty, and the Shepherd 
against whom the sword is commanded to awake, and so one 
alone. That lone, solitary, forsaken sufferer, stretched, bleed- 
ing, dying on Calvary, is incarnate Deity! And the hosts of 
heaven look down and rivet their intensest gaze on the unfold- 
ing mystery. The old law-giver, the psalmist, and prophets 
find him, like a sun that never sets, always visible in their 
horizon. “ The desire of all nations,” the nations have shown 
a blind consciousness of his approach; yea, the stars and the 
sun, and the earth seemed to acknowledge his majesty, his 
advent, and his departure. He bears our sins: He suf- 
fers; yea, even He suffers in the sinner’s place. And what is 
the witness of the lost to the truth of God, and to the sacred- 
ness of his law, compared with that of these sufferings of Mes- 
siah, God’s coequal Son? 

The sufferings of a culprit in any one of our penitentiaries 
make little impression on the community. True, it is some- 
thing to know that these stone walls and iron bars exist, and 
there is a feeling of safety in the thought that the guilty are 
confined there. But the history and name of the criminal are 
soon forgotten. His arrest, in a family high or low, gave him 
a sudden notoriety; his trial, if protracted by means of able 
counsel, made him conspicuous for the hour; but he is proved 
cuilty, his punishment is deserved, and, withdrawn from the 
great living community, lost sight of, he lingers out his miser- 
able life forgotten and unknown. 

Just so with sinners on whom the sentence of condemnation 
and banishment is to be executed in the world to come. They 
will be of httle consequence, awakening no more interest in 
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their sufferings, than the guilty occupant of a cell awakens in 
our minds to-day. Justly condemned, as all will agree, speedily 
forgotten, unknown to the great mass of the universe, they 
must wear out a wretched imprisonment, exciting little comment, 
making little impression. Hence, the testimony which the 
bearing of their punishment affords to the righteousness of God, 
and the importance of maintaining his law, must be compara- 
tively limited and feeble. 

Not so, when the innocent one, the Messiah of the 
prophets, the Son of God, takes upon himself our liabilities and 
bears the penalty in the sinner’s stead. That is a sight which 
arrests the attention of the universe, it is a scene to be woven 
into the thought and feeling and memory of all intelligent 
creatures, just as the prediction, and the story of his life and 
death are woven into, yea, constitute the woof and warp, the 
shadow and substance, of the whole Bible. He bore our sins 
in his own body on the tree, and heaven and earth and hell, 
God, angels, men and devils, witnessed his sufferings. He died, 
enduring for the sinner the curse of the broken Jaw; and 


therefore, because of the innocence of his nature, the maj- 


esty of his person, gnd the eternal conspicuousness of his 
sonship, bore a testimony to the immutability of the divine 
government, the righteousness of God, the goodness of 
the law, the certainty of its execution, and the appalling 
evil of sin. We say, the Son of God, attracting to himself the 
eyes of all worlds while suffering in the sinner’s stead, bore a 
testimony, and made an impression on the universe, that sin- 
ners, suffering their own penalty, never could have borne or 
made. 

Thus the necessity of sustaining the divine government is 
not lowered in men’s esteem, though the guilty are freed; the 
motives to obedience are not taken away, but immensely 
strengthened. No man can ever entertain the thought now, 
that the law will be relaxed, or its penalties changed for some- 
thing else. The suffering of one so illustrious must be known 
throughout the whole extent of the divine kingdom, and must 
make an impression and a record never to be effaced. ‘Thus 
Christ, by his atonement, meets the necessities of the divine gov- 


— 


ernment, honors the law, and magnifies the motives to keep it. 
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Not less fully does the atonement of Christ meet the neces- 
sities of the human conscience. What is conscience? It is the 
divine faculty in man. It is the power which perceives what is 
right and what is wrong, and passes judgment on each accord- 
ing to its character. It is the side of our nature which is allied 
with God, which sympathizes with him, which reflects his feel- 


ing. Conscience feels, instinctively, though the feeling may 


never be analyzed, nor acknowledged perhaps in words, that 
God is displeased with sin, and that his law is righteous, and its 
penalty a just expression of his displeasure. Conscience feels 
that sin, as the Bible everywhere teaches, is an evil of such 
malignity and magnitude that it must be punished. Every truly 
penitent and believing sinner endorses, involuntarily and with all 
the strength of his enlightened moral nature, the law which 
condemns and consigns him to everlasting punishment. No 
man asks for Christ, no man accepts Christ as his true and only 
Saviour, until he feels that sentence is passed upon him, and 
that the sentence is altogether just. And as we condemn our- 
selves, so, also, do we condemn others for wrong-doing. Even 
the heathen show this law written on their hearts. It is the 
human conscience which speaks, when the islanders, watching 
the viper that comes out from under the burning sticks and 
fastens upon the hand of Paul, say “among themselves, no 
doubt this man is a murderer, whom, though he hath escaped 
the sea, yet vengeance suffereth not to live.” Conscience is 
the echo of the divine law whieh demands the punishment of 
sin. 

Still further, conscience, when enlightened by the Holy 
Spirit, and feeling the guilt of sin, is the most sensitive and 
timorous thing in the world. Perceiving intuitively the truth 
of Scripture, and apprehending by a kind of delegated pre- 
science the nature and certainty of the judgment.day, con- 
science feels that the very foundations of the Gospel must be 
subjected to the most intense scrutiny and fiery trial. The 
divine government is not a piece of shifting, temporary expe- 
diency, but an immutable arrangement founded on the eternal 
principles of right and justice. And the enlightened conscience, 
somewhat blindly, indeed, but truly and instinctively, anticipates 
the searchings and findings of that day of days. 
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What, then, is the necessity of conscience; the necessity 
that must be met? Plainly, just this: it must see that the 
foundation on which the sinner is invited to trust himself, is a 
foundation which can stand the searchings of eternal justice, 
a foundation which will stand when the heavens fall, and which 
is every way undoubted, and adequate to the scrutiny and trial 
of the final judgment. Conscience can not trust anything else. 
The enlightened sinner can not believe till he sees and feels that 
the offered foundation is every way, and for all time, and for 
all worlds trustworthy. 

Besides this, that the proffered salvation must be without 
flaw, like the lamb for sacrifice, without spot, or wrinkle, or 
blemish, or suspicion; the provision must sustain, uphold and 
solemnly confirm in the mind of the sinner the idea that sin is a 
great and fearful evil: otherwise the instinct of conscience is 
contradicted and debauched by the very act of forgiveness. Can 


it be necessary to say, that neither sorrow, nor tears, nor repent- 


ance can do this? These are not the correlate of crime. They 
can not restore your broken bone if you leap from the roof of 
the house. You might feel that you would not jump again ; but 
you have jumped and the consequences are incurred. So under 
the divine moral government, the deed is done, the penalty is 
let loose, and repentance can not withstand its tooth and. bite, 
can not undo the deed. The wickedness is committed, and con- 
science utters its voice. From this there can be no appeal. 
This, then, is the necessity of conscience : it must see that the 
foundations on which it is invited to stand are immovable and 
firm, that the guilt of sin is crimson in its hues even while 
it is forgiven. This urgent necessity of the conscience the atone- 
ment meets. Godis seen to be just while he justifies the guilty. 
“The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” And 
in the penalty borne by Christ. conscience perceives that 
justice has not been robbed, but satisfied; and now pardon is 
offered to the believer in Jesus, is offered to him who trusts in 
his blood, on those eternal and unchanging principles of right 
and justice which no judicial exigencies in the history of the 
world can contravene, which no trial of the judgment day can 
disturb. On this everlasting foundation, justice satisfied, not 


> 
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cheated, not put off for a time, but fully and forever satisfied, 
conscience rests. This is evangelical repose, and it is fully 
adequate to all the necessities of our fallen humanity ; its hour of 
sickness and disappointment and darkest sorrow. It fails not 
in the hour of death ; in the day of judgment it is fulness of joy. 

At the same time the guilt of sin is not abated, nor palliated. 
In the vicarious sufferings and death of Christ it is seen that 
God abhors sin while he provides for its forgiveness. The evil 
of sin, which fills the conscience with indescribable and appall- 
ing dread, is not lessened nor lowered. It is still an unspeak- 
able evil which the sinner rejoices with profound gratitude and 
consecration to Christ to be delivered from. Thus by the 
atonement of Christ the necessities of conscience are met and 
satisfied. “There is, therefore, now no condemnation to them 
which are in Christ Jesus.” Where all human philosophy fails, 
and all human endeavor ends only in blank despair, the death 
of Jesus Christ brings the needed relief. 

Not that men reason in this way, not that they stop 
to analyze their mental processes in believing, or to take note of 
their feelings, but, just as the new-born infant instinctively 
desires its appointed nutriment the guilt-stricken, thirsting con- 
science accepts and appropriates the blood of Christ. “My 
flesh is meat, indeed, and my blood is drink, indeed.” 

By the atonement of Christ the necessities of the divine 
nature are also met, the justice of God is satisfied. We do 
not lose sight of the great truth that God is the universal and 
compassionate Father ; that he looks with ineffable sympathy on 
all the human race. “God is love.” But God is a sovereign, a 


law-giver, a judge. And as such, sitting at the head of a goy- 
ernment perfect in rectitude and design, adapted to make every 
subject infinitely and forever happy by obedience to its com- 


mands, he must, as we have seen, regard and execute the 
law. Were you a judge you would feel that the laws must 
be enforced. And if you were really a good man, you would 
not only have no sympathy with offenders, but would feel 
moral indignation at their offences. In proportion to your 
love of order and right and justice, all the nobler elements 
of your nature would be excited and aroused to withstand 
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such conduct and demand its punishment. This feeling of 
anger and opposition toward all who wickedly oppose and 
wantonly aim to destroy a good government, is legitimate and 
righteous. Distant be the day when our rulers and our citizens 
generally shall have any other feeling. Just so the Scriptures 
speak of the divine indignation toward sin. If sin succeeds, 
the authority of God must go down. If sinners prevail, a 
righteous judge must leave the throne, and misrule and anarchy 
and wretchedness must spread their blight throughout his do- 
minions. God can not allow this. The infinite goodness of 
his nature must resist the suspicion that such a state of things 
can gain a foothold in his empire. Hence, we read that 
God will by no means clear the guilty. 

But more than this we read, and it is the natural expression 
of a necessary, constitutional feeling ; “ God is angry with the 
wicked every day.” Such an expression grates harshly on the 
ears of a certain class of people, but the trouble arises from 
misapprehension, from imputing to the Creator such selfish 
anger as sinful creatures feel. God is not enraged, his anger 
moves like the stars, irresistibly, but silently and lawfully ; 
moves upon offenders like the sun from morning to meridian in 
the midsummer of a torrid zone, the life of the world, but 
growing steadily hotter and hotter till it burns like a consuming 
fire. God’s anger is the indignation of a just and holy con- 
science against unmixed sin; a feeling which all holy beings in 
the universe must approve. 

Now this feeling must be somehow appeased, this sense of 
outraged justice must be propitiated. That is no mercy which 
overrides or robs this sense of justice. In the atonement 
by Jesus Christ this necessity in the nature of a holy God is met. 
Taking the sinner’s place, the eternal Son suffers his penalty, 
and thus this sense of outraged justice is appeased; and now 
mercy can come forth with pardon for the guilty. That unfath- 
omable pity which yearned for expression in the divine nature, 
can now, consistently with the claims of justice, and the main- 
tenance of government, flow out to sinful man. In the suf- 
ferings and death of Christ, righteousness and peace have em- 
braced each other. God is just, as the Scripture teaches ; feels 
himself to be just ; shows the sensitive, timorous conscience that 
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he is just; declares to the universe that he is just, while he 
justifies the sinner who believeth in Jesus. 

The fact that he made his Son an offering for sin, is proof 
undoubted that there was no other way by which we can be 
saved. If we reject him, therefore, we are lost. There is no 
escape from the logical conclusion, there will be no escape from 
the judicial condemnation. 





ARTICLE II. 


FRAUD IN AUTHORSHIP. 


Christian Memorials of the War; or Scenes and Incidents I]lus- 
trative of Religious Faith and Principle, Patriotism and Bra- 
very in our Army. With Historical Notes by Horatio B. 
Hackett, Professor of Biblical Literature and Interpretation 
in Newton Theol. Inst : author of “ Illustrations of Scripture,” 


“Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles,” ete. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 1864. 


Nurse and Spy in the Union Army ; Comprising the Adventures 
and Experiences of a Woman in Hospitals, Camps and Battle 
Fields: By S. Emma E. Epmonps. Published by subscrip- 
tion only, by W.S. Williams & Co., Hartford, Conn. 1865. 


Some one has remarked that an impartial history of the late 
rebellion in this country can not be written by an American. 
However this may be, it is certainly the work of no other 
than Americans to collect and preserve the materials of this his- 
tory. Of course, our public archives, national and state, are 
rich and safe depositories of these materials. Our government 
has also made provision for the collection and preservation of the 
archives of the so-called Confederate States; and Dr. Francis 
Lieber, than whom no better man could have been selected, has 
been placed in charge of the work. But there are many facts 
relative to the recent struggle which lie outside of these public 
materials of our history, which are also worthy of preserva- 
tion. It is true they do not belong strictly to the department of 
history. They are fragmentary records. As the records, however, 
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of personal experience they are full of interest, and serve best to il- 
lustrate the spirit which has characterized our loyal people dur- 
ing the past four years. 

We are glad, therefore, to know that a society, of which Rev. 
Dr. Putnam of Roxbury is the president, has been formed in 
Boston for the purpose of collecting and preserving these frag- 
mentary records. Letters and diaries, written by our officers 
and soldiers, containing matters of general interest, are solicited 
by this society. These will be properly arranged, and doubtless, 
from time to time, memorial volumes will be published. We 
bespeak for the society the hearty co-operation of every man and 
woman in the old Commonwealth. The importance of now 
searching out and bringing together these widely scattered frag- 
ments can not be overestimated. ‘Time is the destroyer as well 
as the discoverer, and in a few years our search, if it be delayed, 
will be in vain. 

This field has not wholly been overlooked. There are those 
who have already thrust in the sickle here and there, and proved 
how abundant is the harvest which awaits the reapers. Dr. 
Hackett’s “ Memorials of the War” is a rich store house of these 
occasional sketches. Intensely loyal, this eminent scholar, lay- 
ing aside in a measure his favorite studies, watched the progress 
of the late conflict with an interest which never flagged. “ Scenes 
and incidents, illustrative of religious faith and principle, patriot- 
ism and bravery in our army,” as they came under his observa- 
tion, were gathered by him and carefully preserved. At length, 
with a view to their preservation in a more permanent form, a 
selection from these scenes and incidents thus collected was 
made, and published in the volume just mentioned. In this se- 
lection, care was taken to give a place only to those incidents 
which were well authenticated. Many of the narratives it was 
found necessary to abridge. In some instances they were ex- 
tended by facts drawn from other sources. Explanatory re- 
marks were added. The work wasa labor of love, “a grateful 
service to the friends of our brave soldiers, as well as an act of 
justice to the soldiers themselves.” 

_ Of course only those incidents should be preserved which 
are entirely trustworthy. Exaggerated statements excite suspi- 


cion, if not disgust; and those who present them only injure 
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the cause they seek to promote. A clergyman, from Cincinnati, 
was recently preaching in the vicinity of Boston. In illus- 
trating his discourse he related the following incident : a young 
man belonging to Sherman’s grand army was captured by the 
enemy near Atlanta in the summer of 1864. With other pris- 
oners he was sent to North Carolina, and there confined in a 
stockade. The brook which ran through the enclosure, and sup- 
plied our men with water, before entering the stockade, received 
the refuse from the camps of thirty or forty thousand rebels in 
the vicinity, so that its waters were filthy in the extreme. The 
young soldier was a Christian, he believed in prayer, and calling 
his Christian comrades together he united with them in prayer 
for water; and the next morning, when they awoke, their eyes 
were gladdened as they beheld a fountain of pure water gushing 
from the earth near them, where no water had been found be- 
fore. 

The prison, alluded to in this incident, must be the prison at 
Salisbury, as this was the only place in North Carolina where 
our men were confined at the time mentioned. The treatment 
to which our prisoners were subjected there was barbarous in the 
extreme. Indeed it was kindred to that which has made the 
prison pen at Andersonville infamous forever. Accordingly we 
find in the incident no exaggeration in this respect. ‘The esti- 
mate, however, of the force stationed at Salisbury is wide of the 
truth ; and the suspicion which it excites is by no means removed 
by the statement which follows. Had such a miracle been 
wrought, as is claimed in this account, it would have made an 
ineflaceable impression on the mind of every man in the prison ; 
and we should now have hundreds of living witnesses of its 
truth. No such witnesses can be found; and we do not hesi- 
tate, therefore, to pronounce the incident unfounded in fact, and 
wholly untrustworthy. Now, when, as in this instance, such a 
story is pressed into the service of religion, it produces an ef- 
fect very different from that which is sought. A reflecting 
Christian, while he still holds the truth illustrated, will at once 
reject the illustration ; but any other, in rejecting the illustration, 
will be confronted with doubts respecting the truth itself. 

We have been led to these remarks by the examination of the 
second book, the title of which we have quoted at the head of this 
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article. The “Nurse and Spy” purports to be “a record of events, 
which have transpired in the experience and under the observa- 
tion of one who has been on the field, and participated in nu- 
merous battles—among which are the first and second Bull Run, 
Williamsburg, Fair Oaks, the seven days in front of Richmond, 
Antietam and Fredericksburg—serving in the capacity of a Spy 
and as a Field nurse‘for over two years.” From the record it 
appears that the author is a native of the Province of New 
Brunswick. With “an insatiable thirst for education,” and a 
fixed purpose to serve as a “ Foreign Missionary,” she came a 
few years before the war to the United States. arly in the 
spring of 1861, she seems to have been in a “reverie,” from 
which however she was aroused by a voice in the street crying, 
“New York Herald—Fall of Fort Sumter—President’s Procla- 
mation—Call for seventy-five thousand men.” ‘The foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise was at once abandoned, and in ten days our 
heroine was on her way to Washington, “having been em- 
ployed by the government” as a “ Field Nurse.” 

With some western troops, she passed through Baltimore a 
few days after the attack on the 6th Mass. Vols. Here “ mobs 
were gathered in the streets, and the utmost excitement pre- 
yailed ; and as the crowded cars moved through the city toward 
the depot, the infuriated mob threw showers of stones, brick- 
bats, and other missiles, breaking the windows and wounding 
some of the soldiers. Some of the men could not forbear firing 
into the crowd.” p. 21. Now, what schoolboy does not know 
that after the passage of the 6th Mass. no troops passed through 
Baltimore for several weeks. The railroad bridges, north and 
west of the city, were destroyed. The whole State nearly was 
in the power of the rebels ; and Goy. Hicks, in a communication 
to the President, protested against the passage of northern troops 
across any portion of its soil. Meanwhile Gen, Butler, with the 
8th Mass. and 7th New York, had opened the Annapulis route ; 
and Secretary Seward in reply, while expressing surprise at sucha 
protest, assured Goy. Hicks that this highway (the Annapolis 
route) for our troops had been selected “ upon consultation with 
prominent magistrates and citizens of Maryland, as the one 
which, while a route is absolutely necessary, is furthest re- 
moved from the populous cities of the State, and with the ex- 
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pectation that it would therefore be the least objectionable one.” 
It was not till the 9th of June that the route through Baltimore 
was again opened. Baltimore was at that time garrisoned by 
our troops, and no such scene as that which is presented in the 
passage we have just quoted from the “ Nurse and Spy” could 
then have occurred. 

But we proceed with the narrative. On reaching Washing- 
ton our heroine commenced her labors as a hospital nurse. Af- 
ter recording some of her experiences, while serving in this ca- 
pacity, she opens chapter second thus: “ Marching orders re- 
ceived to day —two days more, and the Army of the Potomac 
will be on its way to Bull Run. I find this registered in my 
journal July 15th, 1861, without any comment whatever.” Com- 
ment, however, is necessary. It requires but a glance to see 
that these lines could not have been written July 15, 1861, as 
she would have us infer. The Army of the Potomac was notin 
existence at that time. We had thena “ grand union army ” we 
thought ; but these words, the Army of the Potomac, now so 
familiar to us, had not then been framed. Besides, on the 15th 
of July, 1861, who had heard of Bull Run? That battle was not 
not fought until Sunday, July 2lst. “On to Richmond” 
was the cry at that time. 

Our heroine accompanied the army into Virginia. At the 
battle of Bull Run she seems to have performed distinguished 
service. Of course she gave her attention chiefly to our wound- 
ed. She found time, however, to render assistance to others. 
Filling her “canteens while the minnie balls fell thick and fast 


around us,” 


she carried water to our troops who were “ famish- 
ing with thirst.” Then came the disastrous retreat. Yet like 
Mary’s lamb, when rudely treated by a certain teacher, “ still 
she lingered near” the battle field, and only escaped capture by 
her extraordinary presence of mind. It would be interesting to 
give her account in full, but space forbids. 

She now returned to her labors in the hospitals in and around 
Washington. The next spring she accompanied McClellan’s 
army to the Peninsula. While our troops lay before York- 
town, she was often sent out into the country in search of sup- 
plies for the hospital with which she was connected. “In some 
instances,” we give her own words, “I met with narrow escapes 
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with my life, which were not quite so interesting ; and the timely 
appearance of my revolver often rescued me from the hands of 
the female rebels of the Peninsula.” On one occasion, as she 
was leaving a house, where she had obtained some supplies for 
her hospital, the following incident occurred. We give her own 
graphic description. 


** T had searcely gone a rod when she [the woman from whom she 
had obtained her supplies] discharged a pistol at me ; by some intu- 
itive movement I threw myself forward on my horse’s neck and the 
ball passed over my head. I turned my horse in a twinkling, and 
grasped my revolver. She was in the act of firing the second time, 
but was so excited that the bullet went wide of its mark. I held 
my seven-shooter in my hand, considering where to aim. I did not 
wish to kill the wretch, but did intend to wound her. When she saw 
that two could play at this game, she dropped her pistol and threw 
up her hands imploringly. I toek deliberate aim at oue of her hands, 
and sent the ball through the palm of her left hand. She fell to the 
ground in an instant with a loud shriek. I dismounted and took the 
pistol which lay beside her, and placing it in my belt, proceeded to 
take care of her ladyship after the following manner: I unfastened 
the end of my halter-strap and tied it painfully tight around her right 
wrist, and remounting my horse, I started, and brought the laly to 
consciousness by dragging her by the wrist two or three rods along 
the ground.” 


In this incident there is no need to remind the reader of Mun- 
chausen. 

Soon after, our heroine was employed by Gen. McClellan as a 
spy. She at once entered the rebel lines, disguised as a con- 
traband, and returned with valuable information. Accompany- 
ing the army up the Peninsula, she again entered the enemy’s 
lines, and again returned in safety. During the bloody engage- 
ments which were fought in front of Richmond, she acted as an 
orderly to Gen. K , throwing herself into the thickest of the 
fight, but always emerging unharmed. 

During Pope’s campaign, she visited the rebel camps three 
times within a period of ten days. Of course she saw Kearney 
killed at “ Chentilla :” as she spells it. She “was within a few 
rods of him when he fell.” 

At the battle of Antietam, she does not seem to have borne 
a prominent part. Late in October following, she accompanied 
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the army in its march from the. vicinity of Harper’s Ferry to 
Fredericksburg. On this march our heroine joined a body of 
our cavalry, who were in search of some guerrillas. They had 
not proceeded far when they were surprised and fired upon by the 
very men whom they were seeking. 


‘Two of our men were killed upon the spot, and my horse re- 
ceived three bullets. He reared and plunged before he fell, and in 
doing so the saddle girth was broken, and saddle and rider were 
thrown over his head. I was thrown on the ground violently 
which stunned me for a moment, and my horse now fell beside me, 
his blood pouring from three wounds. Making a desperate effort to 
rise, he groaned once, fell back, and throwing his neck across my 
body, he saturated me from head to foot with his blood. He died 
in a few minutes. I remained in that position, not daring to rise, 
for our party had fled and the rebels pursued them. A few minutes 
elapsed when the guerrillas returned, and the first thing I saw was 
one of the men thrusting his sabre into one of the dead men beside 
me. I was lying partially on my face, so I closed my eyes and passed 
for dead.” p. 294. 


After the battle of Fredericksburg, where our heroine figured 
as an aide-de-camp, she left the Army of the Potomac, and fol- 
lowed the 9th Corps to Kentucky, and afterwards to Vicksburg. 
But here her energies were soon exhausted. “ All my soldierly 
qualities,” she says, “seemed to have fled, and I was again a 
poor, cowardly, nervous, whining woman.” Accordingly she 
returned north, and retired to private life and the delights of 
authorship. 

Such is an outline of this record of “ personal experience.” 
But the great body of the book is made up of various incidents, 
which, if we may believe the publisher’s notice, came under the 
observation of its writer. These incidents are of a very differ- 
ent order from those with which she illustrates her own life, and, 
in a measure, would redeem the character of the book were it 
not for the claim of personal knowledge respecting them. Those 
who have read Hackett’s “ Memorials of the War” will recog- 


nize, inthe “ Nurse and Spy,” many incidents with which they 
are already familiar. They will find them in most instances un- 
changed either in word or form; and perhaps they will be nota 
littled startled when they are told that these incidents occurred 
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under the personal observation of the Nurse and Spy. On 
pages 117—119 of the “ Memorials of the War,” an incident is 
recorded entitled “a singular Death.” This is introduced into 
the “ Nurse and Spy ” p. 241, thus : “ While at one of the hospi- 
tals in Alexandria, the head steward told me the following touch- 
ing incident, which occurred in that hospital.” On page 33 of 
the “ Memorials,” an incident is related of an officer of a Massa- 
chusetts regiment, who was mortally wounded at the battle of 
Antietam. This incident is found in the “ Nurse and Spy” p. 
270, with this introduction : “ At the close of the battle I stood 
by the side of a dying officer of one of the Massachusetts regi- 
ments, who had passed through the thickest of the fight unhurt, 
but just at the close of the battle he was struck by a random 
shot which wounded him mortally.” On page 104 of the “ Me- 
mortals,” an incident is recorded entitled, “Is that Mother?’ 
This is also found in the “Nurse and Spy,” p. 307, with this 
introduction: “ But among all the dead and wounded, I saw 
none who touched my heart so much as one beautiful boy, se- 
verely wounded; he was scarcely more ‘than a child, and cer- 
tainly a very attractive one. Some one writes the following, 
after he was sent to a hospital.” 

And so we might go on, for we had noted twenty-three of 
these coincidences ; but we have a more serious charge to make 
against the writer of the “ Nurse and Spy.” She has taken not 
only these incidents from the “ Memorials of the War,” without 
any acknowledgment whatever,except in a single instance, claim- 
ing at the same time that they occurred under her own personal 
observation, but she has also taken remarks of Dr. Hackett, and 
introduced them into her book as her own. Thus on page 20 
of the “ Memorials of the War,” Dr. Hackett makes the follow- 
ing remark: “It is certain that men animated by such faith have 
the consciousness of serving God in serving their country, and 
that their presence in the army adds to it some of its most im- 
portant elements of strength and success.” Inthe “ Nurse and 
Spy,” p. 276, we find this remark. It is not quoted —it is 
given as a remark of the writer: “The presence of such men in 
the army, animated by faith in God, and conscious of serving 
Him in serving their country, adds materially to its elements of 
strength and success.” Can any one doubt the source of this 
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remark? Again on pages 44—47 of the “ Memorials of the 
War,” an account is given of a model prayer meeting. “ The 
scene,” says Rev. William Barrows, the writer, “ is near Stone- 
man’s Station, and the time the evening of April 3d, 1863.” 
We quote from the closing paragraph: “No one was called on 
to pray or speak, and no hymn was given out. No one said he 
had nothing to say, and then talked long enough to prove it. 
No one excused his inability to edify. No one waited to be 
called on; no time was lost by delay, and the entire meeting 
was less than an hour.” Now in the “ Nurse and Spy,” we find 
an account of a prayer meeting held shortly after the first Bull 
Run battle, and nearly two years before the one just mentioned. 
In this account, pages 37, 38, we find the following sentence. 
It is not quoted. “ No one was called upon to pray or speak, 
no one said he had nothing to say and then talked long enough 
to prove it, no one excused his inability to interest his brethren, 
and no time was lost by delay, but every one did his duty and 
did it promptly.” 

Other examples might be given, for in the “ Nurse and Spy ’ 
are found at least forty pages of the “ Memorials of the War.” 
But we have already devoted more attention to this book than 
it deserves. We feel, however, that it is due to the public that 
this exposure should be made, inasmuch as the book has been 
widely distributed throughout New England. It comes to our 
homes under the guise of religion. It is dedicated to our “ sick 
and wounded soldiers of the army of the Potomac.” In its 
exaggerations and falsehoods, however, it honors neither. 





ARTICLE III. 


GEORGE FOX, HIS PRINCIPLES AND INFLUENCE: 


Ir has been affirmed that it is impossible for any writer, un- 
less he be a member of the Society of Friends, to understand 
the principles and spirit of George Fox. We shall venture, 
nevertheless, to discuss this remarkable man. We shall en- 
deavor, in attempting this, to confine ourselves to his character 
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and principles and influence,-rather than those of his Society 
as existing among us at the present time; for it may reasona- 
bly be presumed that his followers have modified some of their 
ancient doctrines with the progress of truth and light. It is 
not our object to discuss religious sects, at the present day, but 
those great men, who, in former times, founded schools and 
systems, and as these, again, affected the state of society, and 
the great interests of humanity, when they were established. 
Nor, in the discussion of Fox and his principles, shall we dwell 
much on outward manners and forms, for these are nothing in 
comparison with those ideas, which, whether true or false, 
have changed, and will continue to change the great social and 
moral institutions of society. Still less is it wise, or dig- 
nified, or courteous to dwell on the outward forms and habits of 
men and women with whom we ordinarily mingle, and to which 
they have an undoubted right, whether pleasing or disagreeable 
tous. What have we to do with the tastes and habits and fan- 
cies and peculiarities of our neighbors, provided they do not 
affect our interests or the general welfare of society. On what 
a low ground do we base the discussion of Quakerism, to praise 
or censure forms of dress, habits of social life, peculiarities of 
religious worship, or modes of salutation and speech. Nor is 
it proper to discuss even the religious differences and doctrines 
of the Society of Friends, in this connection, but only the prin- 
ciples and conduct of their founder, as one of the develop- 
ments of the Reformation in a former age. 

Concerning him, as a matter of history, we shall speak with 
freedom, for we have a right so to do, shall point out what was 
excellent and permanent in his system, and show what was false 
and dangerous. It is a matter of no proper concern to our- 
selves or to our readers whether the Society of Friends in 
this country fully endorse or disown his principles. The 
more enlightened and religious probably do agree with him in 
what they deem to be truth, and attach different meanings 
to what in his writings is questionable. We should slander the 


Society were we to affirm that the present members believe 
everything George Fox said and did was true and proper, for 


he was but a man, and they would not be man-worshippers. 
Moreover it is not to be expected that even the members 
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of the Society would agree among themselves as to the meaning 
of Fox’s principles, in all their extent and application, for 
schism and disunion have entered into their ranks as well as into 
those of other sects. 

These introductory remarks are necessary in the discussion of 
so delicate a subject as George Fox, in order to be understood, 
and to avoid giving needless offence. And if we fail in doing 
justice to him and his principles, it will be from want of capaci- 
ty rather than inclination. 

Men who justly extorted the admiration of their age, or who 
have transmitted to posterity great and important ideas should 
be honored in spite of their mistakes and defects, for they are 
our benefactors, they are the few who are immortal. 

In this light the life of George Fox is interesting, since he 
was undoubtedly sincere and earnest in his Christian principles ; 
since he desired the spiritual welfare of society ; since, in his way, 
he sought to save the souls of men; since he believed in most 
of the great cardinal doctrines of religion, and since he was 
the first to propose some great truths which ultimately contrib- 
uted to modify society and elevate mankind. The world is bet- 
ter probably for his having lived in it, although he advanced some 
unsound doctrines, and mingled with his sublime truths, errors 
exceedingly insidious and dangerous, and which, if carried out 
to their extreme logical sequence, are hard to be distinguished 
from the exploded fallacies of pagan sages. But these were 
excrescences, were defects on a system which has been pro- 
ductive of great blessings. Moreover Fox, though unlearned, 
was a great genius, and advanced new ideas, which, though 
they shocked the age, as new truths always do, still wrought 
great changes. ox, in his leathern breeches, living in jails, 
or wandering among unlettered and rude people in obscure vil- 
lages, will be, to all coming time, a much greater subject of 
interest to the philosophical historian than King Charles II., 
with all his palaces, mistresses and sycophants ; not, perhaps, to 
people who love scandal and anecdote and dramatic painting, 
but to those who seek to trace the true progress of society ; for 
the sovereign of England was a mere creature of pleasure, a 
gilded show, who sought ease and self-indulgence, while the 
itinerant preacher declared ideas which contributed to produce 
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future revolutions. Of the one can only be narrated what he ate 
and what he drank, and what he wore, how he sported and made 
inglorious dalliance with the frivolous and the idle, while, in 
delineating the other we must speak of the most exciting ideas 
which ever moved the minds of men, and which, when once de- 
clared, shall never perish. How much greater are ideas 
than men. How much more interesting are the principles of 
Fox, than his wanderings, persecutions and miseries. 

There is nothing especially worthy of our attention in his life 
until his religious experience commenced. He was born in those 
tumultuous times which produced a Cromwell, but it was during 
the inglorious reign of Charles IL., that he appeared upon the 
stage. 

Nor did he start with the notion of being a reformer, or the 
founder og 2 great school. No more did Luther or any of the 
great lights of our world. His peculiar doctrines grew out of his 
religious experience, and as these were a life to him, he declared 
them with zeal and fidelity, and the discussion of them produced 
agitation, persecution, martyrdom and religious triumph. It was 
these which drew together a peculiar class of thinkers, and bound 
them together in a single cause, and affected future generations. 

It is interesting to see how the great question of all time, 
what will it profit a man to gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul, has been the chief cause of the revolutions and 
changes in the religious history of society. It has produced 
the Basils, the Jeromes, the Bernards, and the Luthers of the 
world. It induced men, in primitive ages, to retreat to deserts 
and solitudes, and thus gave birth to monastic life. It led 
St. Francis to institute a new order of monks. It led Luther 
to study diligently the Bible, and then to seek justification 
through faith in Christ alone, and then to declare the greatness 
of the doctrine to bewildered millions, and then to denounce 
those Roman priests, as well as the arts by which they kept 
the ignorant in bondage, and then to establish his position by 
an appeal to Scripture, and then to declare the duty of all to 
study those eternal oracles, and then che right of private judg- 
ment, and other principles which shook Europe to its centre, 
and which were the parent of future revolutions, and the origin 
of doctrines of unlimited application. 
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In like manner it was the religious experience of Fox which, 
taking another direction, gave birth to a system which has lasted 
to our own times, and modified the general opinions of society on 
several most important points. 

George Fox, when quite young, was distracted with religious 
ideas. Ile was moral, obedient, and amiable from his boyhood. 
But mere outward morality did not satisfy his anxious and in- 
quiring mind. He was burdened with doubts and _perplexities. 
He was tempted by the snares and suggestions of the spiritual 
enemy. He broke off from all intercourse with the world, and 
with his friends. He courted solitude and meditation. But 
solitude did not relieve his mind, nor did celestial beings come to 
comfort him. He sought the oracles of wisdom in the great 
metropolis, but all London seemed enveloped in darkness and 
wickedness. He returned to his friends, and they advised him 
to get married. He asked direction from a clergyman of great 
repute, who recommended him to sing psalms and use tobacco. 
He consulted another, and he advised physic and bleeding. 
None understood his malady, none could minister to a mind dis- 
eased, which led him to set a light value on men educated in 
universities, since they could not give him the consolation he 
required. At last, when all hopes in man had fled, he heard 
what he supposed a heavenly voice speaking to his soul : “ Only 
Christ can administer to thy condition.” 

A new light dawned upon his distracted mind, his heart leaped 
for joy. He obtained hope and consolation. It was not man, 
or his reason, or even the ordinary reading of the Scriptures 
which had enlightened him, had removed the burden from his 
soul. It was, as he supposed, a special revelation from God 
himself. It was the voice of the Spirit. It was the inner light, 
revealing new and glorious mysteries. 

We will not, as yet, dwell on this first, cardinal principle of 
Quakerism, the recognition of a direct spiritual influence from 
God Almighty on the human soul, so powerful and so clear that 
it could not be mistaken, and all sufficient to guide a man in 
the perplexities of life, revealing to him the loftiest spiritual 
truths. This will be discussed when we shall show what is 
transient and what is permanent in the system of Fox. At 
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present we simply wish to unfold his views as they gradually 
dawned upon his mind. 

Being persuaded that he was specially enlightened by the 
Spirit of God, even as the prophets and apostles were, he now 
felt called upon to declare to others that spiritual liberty which 
he enjoyed, and exhort them to the practice of virtue, and ex- 
plain to them the mysteries of revelation. He maintained that 
by faithful obedience to the inward teaching of the Holy Spirit, 
men would not only acquire a clear understanding of the 
Scriptures, but could attain perfection. Believing in the cer- 
tain guidance of the Holy Spirit, and that it would lead all 
men, if sought, into the way of truth, he began to doubt the 
necessity or expediency of the institution of the ordinary minis- 
ters of religion. Not the clergy were to teach men, but the 
Spirit alone, and he therefore felt commissioned to bring people 
away from the forms and ceremonies of the established church, 
which he regarded as unnecessary, and a perversion of spiritual 
Christianity. He made the worship of God to consist in a 
patient and humble waiting in silence for the guidance of the 
Spirit, and looked upon the ordinary observances as so many 
forms by which God was mocked and dishonored. The inner 
light had revealed to him, as he supposed, the absurdity and 
folly of the external economy of the church, which he entirely 
swept away, the ordination of the clergy, baptism, the Lord’s 
Supper, the regular service, even churches, the music of the 
choir, all emblematical ceremonies, and the peculiar dresses of 
the officiating clergy. He would institute a purely spiritual 
church, and make religion entirely a matter between the soul 
and its Maker. 

He then found that the Lord forbade him to put off his hat 
to any man, high or low; that he was required to say thou and 
thee to every man and woman without distinction, and not to 
bid people good morrow or good evening, nor to bow and 
do reverence to people in authority, as was the custom of the 
times. He looked upon all these things as marks of honor 
which man ought not to bestow on his fellow-man, but only 
upon God. 

But that which most wounded the mind of Fox, was what 
seemed to him the earthly spirit of the clergy in accepting tithes 
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and offerings for their preaching. It seemed to him that they 
sold the word of God, which should be free to all’ the world. 
Nor did he like the sound of the church bell. It rung in his 
ears like the bell of the market calling the people together for 
the selling of wares. So he abolished what he called a hireling 
priesthood, and bells on the churches which he called steeple- 
houses, and insisted that no man ought to receive an earthly rec- 
ompense for preaching the word, or be summoned to worship 
the Almighty by the sound of abell. He also objected to oaths 
in a court of law as anti-christian, in direct opposition to the 
commands of our Saviour. The literal injunctions of the 
Scriptures were never to be slighted, and, in obeying them no 
principles of expediency should divert him from his course. 
He was to obey God indifferent to all consequences. 

If the first great principle of Quakerism was the spirit of 
God, specially acting on the mind as the only interpreter of 
truth and the only guide to duty, rather than the light of reason 
or the voice of authority, the second great principle was the 
literal interpretation of the Scriptures, in spite of all the com- 
mentators of the world, and all the aids of human learning and 
the traditions of the early church. This Fox strenuously de- 
clared, and it led him not merely to reject the ordinary oaths 
administered in courts of law, but to refuse to enlist as a soldier 
in the army, not because many of the primitive Christians re- 
fused to do so, but because the Bible told him not to kill. 
Hence he regarded war as not merely an, evil, but a crime in 
all conceivable circumstances, an evil per se, and he would not 
fight to gain or retain any worldly blessing, not even liberty, or 
the sanctity of the family circle, or honor, or life itself. He 
would die even rather than kill the assassin who threatened the 
life of his wife or children, or who would take away the dearest 
interests of society. He would dispense with armies, and fire- 
arms, and strife of war. He would coerce nothing, if coercion 
required the life of man. No circumstances could induce him 
to take life, even of the convicted culprit. He would abolish 
all capital punishments. And if he could not confine the 
murderer or the robber in a prison without killing him, if he 
made resistance, he would, if true to his principles, let him 
go at large, and strive to remedy the evil by moral suasion 
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alone. Hence he was led to magnify the force of love. He 
believed it was the only omnipotent principle of society, that it 
reigned in heaven and ought to reign on earth. By moral sua- 
sion the world was to be converted and saved. It was of more 
power than armies, even in subduing murderers and ruffians and 
robbers. He was led to adopt absolute non-resistance. His 
principles of literal interpretation pushed him there, and he was 
not ashamed of the doctrine, for it seemed in harmony with the 
spirit of the Gospel and the great fundamental law of love, 
which requires us to forgive our enemies, and to return good for 
evil. Even Christ himself seemed to have set the example 
by yielding up his life as a martyr, when he could have com- 
manded legions of angels. 

This law of love became the third great principle of his 
ethical creed, and he was willing to give it the most indefinite 
application. He would interfere with no man’s rights. He 
would allow all the spiritual freedom which he enjoyed. He 
would punish no one for heresy. He would abolish all penal 
laws for religious opinions not in accordance with the established 
church. He would divide his substance with the poor. He 
would knock off the fetters of the slave. He would inculcate 
a universal philanthropy. There was to be no limitation to the 
objects of charity, forbearance and love. 

And as the Scriptures were to be literally obeyed, since God 
had revealed them by his Spirit to favored men of old, and since 
they could not be in opposition to what his Spirit taught in 
all ages, he would comply with their plain directions without 
regard to consequences. The laws of expediency were his pe- 
culiar abomination. They were, as he thought, the invention of 
Satan, of Antichrist. He based his ethics on the immutable 
principles of morality. He acknowledged no distinction between 
the laws which should regulate individuals and communities. 
He would do right though the world should perish. Nor would 
he entangle an obvious duty by sophistries and paradoxes, and 
ingenious theories, and artful supposition. Only one course was 
open to him, and to all mankind: to do right, because it was 
right, because God commanded it, leaving results to him, 
Honesty was the best policy, but he would welcome it, not be- 
cause it was politic, but because it was his duty. “ He would 
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obey the imperative dictates of truth,” says one of the exposi- 
tors of his creed, “even though the fires of hell were quenched.” 
From this principle, of obeying God rather than man, from 
striving to conform to a perfect law, from attempting to real- 
ize in his own life the ideal of a epotless perfection, even as 
Christ set him an example, and inculcated it as a duty, all his 
other doctrines received additional confirmation. Show him 
that absolute non-resistance would probably introduce anarchy, 
and consign the world to the government of the unprincipled 
and the base; he would reply that he was not responsible for 
the evils of society, that the great moral Governor could take 
care of his own people, and even if all the evils predicted from 
his course were to take place, these should not interfere with the 
practice of abstract and eternal duties, that God’s absolute com- 
mands were not to be set aside for any accumulation of out- 
ward evils. But he nevertheless professed to have faith in the 
power of ideas and truth, although he could not see the manner 
of their triumph. Hence a lofty faith in God, as the author of 
truth, was kindled in his soul, which imparted to his character 
all the elements of a splendid and beautiful enthusiasm. He 
would be serene in persecution, in tribulation, in obloquy, in 
death, for God was his friend, and he was an omnipotent preser- 
ver. He would work, in accordance with truth, whether he saw 
results or not. He had nothing to do with them. They would, 
at some place, or at some time or other, follow necessarily from 
the seed he had sown, even as industry would produce thrift, in 
accordance with the uniform operation of immutable laws. It 
was not man, but the Spirit and truth of God which were to 
save the world; but whether saved or not, he had done his 
duty, which itself was a reward. It was not to win heaven 
merely, it was not to get influence and reputation and honor 
that he did his duty, but to conform to eternal and immutable 
principles. Great therefore were the majesty, and beauty, and 
glory of truth. It was its sublime perfection and reality which 
transported his soul. To conform to it was the end and highest 
object of his lite, for its own sake, that he might be in harmony 
with the universe of God and his sublime perfections. 
Doctrines so strange, so ethereal, so pure, so elevated were 
not understood by a wrangling generation contending for forms 
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and ceremonies, immersed in war, devoted to pleasure, strug- 
gling to secure the ascendancy of sects, or to extort from selfish 
kings and priests the blessing of liberty, and those advantages 
which lead to wealth and political importance. The doctrines 
were too purely spiritual to be relished. And they seemed to 
subvert the long-established customs and institutions of society. 
They seemed to make a mockery of dignities, and laws, and 
magistrates, and clergymen, of all the ordinances of the church, 
of all the precedents of former ages, of all the blessings which 
men had gained by protracted struggles. They seemed to sub- 
vert civilization, to depreciate learning and art, to clog the 
wheels of government, and undermine respect for the authority 
which God had established to rule nations and kingdoms. 
And when these high claims to special divine illumination, to 
greater Christian perfection, to profounder insight into the ora- 
cles of God, and to truer rules of life and duty, were advanced 
by a man who had never received a liberal education, who was 
supposed to be illiterate and fanatical, who had arisen from the 
plebeian class, who had spent his days as an unsuccessful shoe- 
maker and a retired ship hand, absorbed in vain dreams and 
visions, they seemed absurd, ridiculous, pretentious. At first 
men were amazed or contemptuous, then they became irrita- 
ted and enraged. And irritation and contempt were increased 
when the doctrines of Fox appeared, revolutionizing and threat- 
ening to subvert their most cherished principles, for he seemed 
the very incarnation of a radical, agrarian, destructive spirit. And 
when Fox and his followers made no compromise, did not seck 
to conciliate, but commenced a course of unmitigated denuncia- 
tion, although it was after the fashion of the age, calling the clergy 
all sorts of names, hirelings, dumb-dogs, the priests of Baal, 
and their venerable churches steeple-houses of pride, and places 
of merchandize ; refusing to honor the magistrates and dignita- 
ries of the land by taking off their hats, or rendering them 
their customary titles ; refusing even the oaths of supremacy to 
the sovereign of the realm, rebuking with rude familiarity the 
sins of the great, and even entering the churches at the time @f 
worship and interrupting the officiating minister, thus showing 
no respect for any tribunal or dignitary or venerated custom, or 
established law; can we wonder they were prosecuted and im- 
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prisoned? No class of Christians understood them, neither the 
Episcopalians, nor the Presbyterians, nor the Independents ; no 
ruler, no judge, no clergyman comprehended them; neither 
Cromwell, nor Sir Matthew Hale, nor Sir Harry Vane, nor any 
of the lights of that intensely active age. They only seemed to be 
the enemies of all sects, of all creeds, of all forms, of all insti- 
tutions, a most conceited set of men, unpractical, visionary, 
almost madmen, claiming to be alone right, while all the rest of 
the world was wrong. 

So seemed Fox to the men of his generation, especially the 
wealthy, the learned and the great. But not so to all the 
people of his age. It is impossible that any genius, sincere and 
earnest, should not find followers and friends. It is even im- 
possible for a man to declare absurdity with enthusiasm and 
audacity and not find apologists, as illustrated by the whole 
history of error, especially if some great elements of truth are 
blended with plausible sophistries. | And the first disciples will 
be generally from among the people, who have no pride of 
reason or of position to sustain, whether truth or error is 
preached. The history of Fox is an illustration of this fact. 
The common people, having strong religious wants, and equally 
strong disgust of what seemed imposture and _ selfishness, 
heard him gladly. To them, whenever he had a hearing from 
them at all, he seemed like an ancient prophet, When they 
listened to his eloquence, they too felt the fire within. His 
frame of prayer appeared the most fervent and reverent ever 
known. His harangue had all the force of inspiration. He 
seemed possessed of superhuman wisdom. There was no re- 
sisting his popular declamation. It had truth enough in it to 
challenge controversy, while the errors mingled with the truth 
were so subtle and refined as to baffle their powers of analysis. 
They could not unravel his sophistries, they were warmed by the 
ardor of his zeal. They were flattered by his recognition of 
their discernment, and stimulated by his appeals to their con- 
science. ‘They fancied that the Spirit had also enlightened them 
as to the meaning of the profoundest truths. Glorying in 
supreme intellectual independence, they could break all the fet- 
ters of authority. No hireling priest, no ambitious ruler, no 
worldy sage should hereafter control their minds. God had 
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emancipated them from all forms of worldly bondage, and they 
would be bound by no restraints, except what he himself im- 
posed. But all the converts of Fox were not among the 
poorer classes. Some men of considerable social position 
joined his ranks, men who were captivated by novelties, as well 
as those who loved to contemplate abstract truths, and men 
who had great logical power as well as intellectual boldness, 
Among them were James Naylor, William Dewsbury, Francis 
Howgill, John Audland and Samuel Fisher, who became cele- 
brated preachers. Judge Tell attended their meetings and 
gave them a shelter. The wife of Justice Benson was so moved 
that she protested she would eat no meat but what she should 
eat with George Fox at the bars of the dungeon window. But 
the most eminent of the converts to the principles of Fox were 
Robert Barcklay and William Penn. The former was descended 
from one of the oldest and most respectable families in Scot- 
land, received all the advantage of the most finished education, 
and early distinguished himself for great attainments. He be- 
came one of the most zealous and able defenders that Quaker- 
ism ever had; and was the author of that famous apology, 
which is still a text-book among the members of the Society. 
William Penn was still more distinguished for truth and social 
position, the son of Admiral Sir William Penn who had ren- 
dered great services to his country, and whose ample possessions 
descended to the illustrious founder of Pennsylvania. But no 
rank or condition could screen the Quakers from persecution, 
and the illustrious and ignoble equally shared disgrace and suf- 
fering. They were imprisoned in the foulest jails, they were 
whipped in the pillory, they were fined, mutilated and executed. 
Twice George Fox narrowly escaped death. If Cromwell or 
Charles released him from prison, he was again immured in a 
filthy and noisome dungeon. When discharged by the judge 
on account of the illegality of the warrant, he was again in- 
dicted. His sufferings were often most intense. He was kept 
in winter without fire, annoyed by smoke, and exposed to the 
inclemency of the weather as well as to the filth of prisons. 
His whole life was a protracted martyrdom. And so of others 
belonging to his sect, four thousand Quakers died in prison 
among his own contemporaries. There was no shelter to which 
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they could fly for protection. The most upright judges in that 
age showed them no mercy. The most enlightened of juries 
of that age regarded them as unfit to live. If they sought the 
wilderness of America they were not safe. If they penetrated 
even to the most secure retreats where our New England ancestors 
professed the principles of unbounded toleration, they ere still 
imprisoned, or banished to yet more lonely wilds; so few there 
were who could appreciate their doctrines, even among perse- 
cuted sectarians ; so slow is man to practice a toleration which, 
in the abstract, he commends. But all the sufferings and per- 
secution to which the Quakers were subjected were borne in pa- 
tience. No class of persecuted men ever exhibited, under suf- 
fering, more rare and exalted magnanimity. They would pray 
for their tormentors even when led to execution; they would 
seek to convert them while confined in dungeons; they would 
declare the plainest truths to them even when seated on the 
judgment seat of power. Nothing could break their spirit. 
Nothing could seduce them into resistance or rebellion. They 
made no combinations to extort their rights. They would take 
no part with others who fomented treason. Like lambs they 
were led to the slaughter. Like the first martyrs to the Chris- 
tian faith, they were serene when heart and flesh do ordinarily 
fail. They indulged no imprecations on their enemies. They 
manifested hardly bitterness or animosity. They were indig- 
nant, but faithful to their principles of love and non-resistance. 
Nothing but the most exalted virtues and the most soaring faith 
could have sustained them in such a general storm of obloquy, 
hatred and persecution. Nothing could be brought against 
them but tenacity in adhering to opinions which the world con- 
demned as false, or bold denunciation against those whom 
they considered to be wicked or tyrannical. For they never 
ceased to condemn iniquity and sin wherever they beheld 
it, or to remind the thoughtless and impure of the judg- 
ments of the world to come. Never were there more faith- 
ful preachers of righteousness, or more stern rebukers of an un- 
godly world. Never were men more loyal to their conscien- 
ces, or more consistent followers of the truths which they pro- 
fessed. They seemed to have at heart the spiritual interests of 
mankind. ‘They were indifferent to wealth and honor. They 
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labored most assiduously in whatever duty dictated, unmindful 
of reproach, and deaf to the expostulation of their worldly 
friends. They put to shame all other parties and schools of 
piety by the disinterestedness of their labors, and their fidelity to 
the end to all those great ideas which alone, in their opinion, 
were to- regenerate the world. They sought a heavenly and 
not an earthly crown, and were animated, even in the hour of 
martyrdom, by the most glorious hopes. Even Oliver Crom- 
well, whom they rebuked, and who never liked them, was 
forced to say, “ Now I see there is a people arisen, that I can 
not win with gifts, honors, offices, or places, but all other sects 
and people I can.” They would not eat his bread nor drink his 
wine. Nor did they refrain from giving him, even when in the 
possession of unbounded power, the plainest and most unpala- 
table rebukes, couched in no courtier language, but in that of 
simplicity and severity. 

In all their ordinary actions and conversations they seemed 
to be animated by high religious considerations. Their sys- 
tem also recognized some great and important truths which 
had been before overlooked; and yet, with these we are con- 
strained to mention what we consider to be some radical errors, 
which, if generally embraced, would do great evil in society. 

In alluding to the system of Fox and his followers, we are 
aware that we tread on a ground so delicate as almost to be 
forbidden. But as we shall strive to do this with no partizan 
or combative spirit, simply to unfold the agitating opinions of 
a great intellect of a former age, we hope we shall have the in- 
dulgence even of any who may not accept our conclusions. 

George Fox was doubtless one of the boldest thinkers of his 
age or nation, and attempted to carry out his reforms to the full 
extent which his abstract principles would admit, wishing to 
unite theory with practice, and produce that perfection in human 
life which we fear will never be attained; making but little 
allowance for human infirmity, yielding nothing to the long-set- 
tled institutions of society, taking no cognizance of the laws of 
expediency and discarding everything which the inward Light 
did not reveal, or which was not supported by the literal word 
of God, or the principles of abstract truth. 

The central principle of his system has much in it that is 
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beautiful, original and plausible, even the authority of the 
“Inner Light,” only it bears rather too close a resemblance to 
the mystic and transubstantial doctrines of the Pythagoreans, and 
other ancient sects, to claim so Christian an origin as is manifest- 
ed by those who have embraced it. Fox was a rebel against 
every form of worldly authority, and had no respect for any ac- 
cumulation of human experiences, when not in accordance with 
his views of truth. He was disgusted with all his teachers, 
and despised venerated names. He fancied they could teach 
him nothing. They only blinded his mind. He had nothing 
to learn from man, and very little from any human exposition 
of divine truth. He earnestly sought his soul’s salvation, but 
the first dawn of light did not break in upon his mind from the 
perusal of the sacred writings, as was the case with Luther, 
but from a revelation which he supposed to come to his soul 


direct from God; not opposed to any declaration in the Scerip- 
tures, but higher than that declaration, inasmuch as the foun- 
tain is greater than the stream which issues from it, “for,” says 


Barcklay, the great expounder of the creed of Fox, “ these 
divine inward revelations, though they may not contradict the 
outward testimony of the Scriptures, or right and sound rea- 
son, yet are not to be subjected to the test, either of the out- 
ward testimony of the Scriptures, or of the natural reason of 
man, fur this divine revelation and inward illumination is that 
which is evident and clear of itself, and forces the assent of 
the well disposed understanding.” And again, in reference to 
the Scriptures; “ because they are only a declaration of the 
fountain, and not the fountain itself, therefore they are not to 
be esteemed the principal ground of all truth, nor yet the ade- 
quate primary rule of faith and manners. They are only a 
secondary rule, subordinate to the Spirit, from which they have 
all their excellence and certainty.” ‘Thus it was that Fox and 
his followers made the authority of the Scriptures subordinate 
to the teachings of the Spirit; opening a door for delusion 
and infatuation and spiritual arrogance ; for—such is the in- 
firmity of human nature—it is not difficult to believe that 
many things are the promptings of the divine, when in reality 
they are or may be, the suggestions of an evil spirit. We grant 
that Fox and the early members of his Society had such a pro- 
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found reverence for the Scriptures that they were not inclined 
to question their literal commands. But, if that principle be 
maintained, persons not so piously inclined will dare to do so. 
Has it never been said that certain declarations in the Scriptures, 
which seem to controvert favorite doctrines, originated in Jew- 
ish prejudices, and not in the spirit of love? Was not the 
idea of a special divine illumination the great delusion of St. 
Francis, when he felt prompted to outrage the opinions and 
laws of his age by numberless extravagances which we have 
not time to mention. Was not this notion one of the principles 
of Mohammed? Did it not charactérize Ignatius Loyola in 
his Mauresan cave? Did it not animate the Anabaptists of 
Germany, and array them against Luther and his doctrines? 
Has it not led the Mormons of our own times into great extrav- 
agances? The doctrine of special divine illumination by the 
Spirit of God, thereby teaching truths which could be taught 
independently of the Bible, is the central principle of many of 
those systems of religion which even Friends regard as essen- 
tially pagan and anti-christian. We do not say that the 
Friends ever perverted it to any dangerous extent, or vindicated 
it in its broadest meaning. Their common sense and their 
reverence for the Scriptures may have kept them from the errors 
which this notion has certainly, and often produced in less 
Christian minds, and which it will always lead to among vain 
and unsanctified people, if practically carried out. We have 
seen most excellent men and women, not belonging to the 


Friends, running into absurd and dangerous practices and opin- 


ions, and not pretending to support them by scriptural authori- 
ties, yet warmly defending them on the ground of a special 
revelation. This should not be confounded with the ordinary 
influences of the Divine Spirit, in which all evangelieal Chris- 
tians believe. It is something more — a peculiar illumination 
from God, which places its subjects on nearly the same footing 
with inspired sages of old. And if it does not mean this, it means 
something still more revolting to a truly enlightened Christian 
—even a sort of Pagan spiritualism, such as George Bancroft 
has attributed to Plato and Pythagoras. Indeed, this historian 
has either greatly misunderstood the principles of Fox, or 
aimed to make them attractive to a certain party among the 
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Fr'ends who do sympathize with the rationalistic and transcen- 
dental doctrines of a school in and around Boston, which is 
more Grecian than Christian. But Fox was no more a Pla- 
tonic philosopher than he was a Lutheran or a Calvinist, and 
Mr. Bancroft has rendered no service to truth or the Society of 
Friends by painting Fox as a transcendental Pagan, interesting 
as such a kind of Pagan may be to those who deny the person- 
ality of God and of the Devil. But if Fox was not a trans- 
cendental philosopher in the Pythagorean sense, still his favor- 
ite doctrine was so much in harmony with either the indefinite 
and soaring mysticism of the ancient sages, or with the arro- 
gant pretension to special illumination which marked the de- 
luded saints of the Middle ages, that hé has exposed himself 
and his system to severe criticism. And just so far as he really 
did incline to either the sages of ancient Greece, or the saints 
of a darkened age in this respect, his doctrine was erroneous 
and dangerous. If he only meant by the inner light the ordi- 
nary influences of God’s Spirit, which, of course, are supernatu- 
ral, then his doctrine has no originality, and his Society has, 
in its foundation, no grand peculiarity. So far as the Friends 
make a point about forms, and dress, and social life, they are 
not widely diflerent from the early Methodists and various other 
religious people who wish to avoid worldly influences. These 
are nothing. It is the ideas of Fox which give him all his 
importance. And if his ideas pertaining to God’s Spirit, when 
refined away, are like those of the Orthodox, why then he 
does not claim our notice. But they are not the same. There 
is something peculiar about them. Fox did claim a special di- 
vine illumination, and his followers attach a meaning to the 
inner light which Luther, and Calvin, and Cranmer, and Knox 
did not —even that which would kindle the soul into rapture, 
and reveal truth, if the Bible had not been written — for what 
is the Bible but the Word of God supernaturally communicated 
to ancient saints, and which, to be spiritually discerned, needs, 
according to Fox, special divine influences. And this appears 
upon every page of his diary. It was the Spirit, and not the 
Scriptures, which urged him to attack what he called steeple- 


houses, and the dresses of the clergy, and the external economy 
of the church. Whenever he spoke his words were substantial- 
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ly, as Maurice has interpreted them: “ Brother, there is a light 
within thee, resist it and thou art miserable, follow it and thou 
art happy. Nor did he say, “this light is mine alone,” but “it 
is as much yours as mine. Nor will it mislead you. It will 
guide you in all the temptations of life. It is the voice of God 
within you, even as the ancient poet saith : 
‘Est Deus in nobis: 
Agitante calescimus illo.’” 

That Fox was sincere as well as truly religious and conscien- 
tious can not be denied. Nor did he dream that the Spirit of 
his favorite doctrine had been, in ancient times, in no small de- 
gree, cherished by those with whom he had no communion. So 
rare is real originality. So often do unlettered men of genius 
fancy they are propounding something entirely new, because it is 
new to them. In reality there is very little which is new under 
the sun. When unlearned but intellectual men advance some- 
thing which they fancy new, it will generally be found to be 
some exploded error which the great enemy of man has sug- 
gested in a modified form, or some old truth which has never 
ceased to be recognized. 

After all, Fox is most remarkable for carrying out his princi- 
ples more radically than other reformers of his age, and, while 
so doing, overlooking some important duties which his one-sided 
turn of mind prevented him from appreciating. He was ut- 
terly unable to see wisdom or truthin many things which were, 
in his day, not only regarded as important, but which also in 
our own are so considered by the most enlightened men, and 
men as conscientious and clear-headed as he. Attaching undue 
value to an inward guide, as the revealer of all truth, he sup- 
posed that the institution of the clergy, as a distinct order, was 
needless. Moreover as Christ came to establish a spiritual dis- 
pensation, therefore outward observances, like fasts and festi- 


vals, and Baptism, and the Eucharist, and a ministry appointed 
by the imposition of hands, should be dispensed with. He 
turned with disgust from creeds and confessions of faith, even 
the simplest, and such as were undoubtedly instituted in prim- 
itive times, because they direct our thoughts to the outward acts 
and events of Christ upon earth, rather than to his presence in 
our hearts. 
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Such views, whether true or false, plainly were not those of 
the early Reformers, nor of the primitive Christians, any more 
than of the great body of the evangelical church in this age. 
Nor were they in harmony with the genius of Protestantism, since 
that is a supreme reliance on the Word of God, in his written 
testimony, as the highest and only infallible guide, both in faith 
and practice. 

It is equally obvious that Fox and his disciples claimed to 
possess greater spirituality than any other of the existing sects 
of their day; and so to be peculiarly the spiritual church of 
Christ upon earth. The fundamental idea of their system is, that 
they are brought directly under a divine influence and govern- 
ment, to be witnesses against the world. Says Maurice : 

** They were therefore to keep themselves entirely from the habits 
of the world, from its varying fashions, from its ainusements, and 
even, in some cases, from its phraseology; and all who are not 
walking in the divine light are of the world. But as no parents, 
however religious, can always expect their children to be animated 
by their spirit, the evil arose of people who were not of the light, being 
separated from the surrounding world by external peculiarities, while 
their hearts inclined them to mingle in vanities which their religious 
parents detested, and thus exposed the Society constantly to violate 
the very distinctions for which its presence was meant to be the 
abiding testimony.” 

There were also some peculiarities which gave the Society 
the appearance of exclusiveness, for it was separate from the 
world not only in manners, habits, dress and intercourse, but 
even intermarriage with other sects was prohibited, not mere- 
ly for those who were truly religious, but for those who were 
worldly-minded, thus perpetuating a form when the spirit had 
departed. And, for some time after Fox had declared his mes- 
sage, education was spurned if it was offered from those with- 
out their ranks. Sooner than accept religious instruction from 
ministers out of their own body, the Society would deprive 
their members of any religious instruction at all. And as Fox 
did not place a very high value on any other than common edu- 
cation, instruction in the classics and the higher departments of 
science was generally neglected. As he did not believe in a 
learned clergy, or in lawyers, or classical literature, or the fine 
arts, education was chiefly confined to the more practical and 
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ordinary pursuits of life. We believe no class of men have 
ever been more generally instructed in the common branches of 
useful knowledge than the Society of Friends, and no body of 
wealthy and substantial people, at the same time, can boast of so 
smalla proportion of eminent masters in elegant and classic 
literature. Their common schools were excellent, but colleges 
until lately have been rare, and have not been deemed desi- 
rable, as estranging the mind from high spiritual interests. 
Another apparent inconsistency has appeared in refer- 
ence to the support of free and liberal governments. It can not 
be denied that the Friends have ever been among the best sup- 
porters of law and order. ‘They have ever practically believed 
in the majesty of law as opposed to a wild, agrarian democratic 
license. They have rendered tribute to whom tribute is due, 
honoring magistrates as servants of a higher power, and never 
entering into schemes of revolutionary excess. And _ yet 
George Fox was opposed to those very agencies by which law 
and order are secured and guaranteed, even to the sword of the 
magistrate, to armies, and physical force, and still more to 
those influences which kindle and support patriotic ardor and 
enthusiasm among rude people, such as_ warlike poetry, martial 
music, and honor to successful generals. Is it too much to say 
that Fox and his followers, while they have gloried in spiritual 
liberty, have overlooked the benefits conferred by former heroes 
upon the cause of freedom, have not been sufficiently grateful 
for their struggles, toils and martyrdom, without which a 
gloomy inspiration and an iron despotism would have been per- 
petuated? Who, more than the followers of Fox, glory in the 
breaking up of feudal bondage, in the revolt from Rome, in 
those great social privileges which were bestowed by the mighty 
agitations of the 16th century? But who delivered Europe 
from the fetters of proud and oppressive nobles? Who broke 
forever the despotism of absolute kings? Who disenthralled 
the mind from the delusion of Rome? Who advanced the 
great cause of civilization more than those men who yielded up 
their lives on the bloody battle-fields which were the natural 
consequence of the agitation of great ideas? Shall we honor 
Luther and Calvin, and yet derogate from the fame of those 
who practically prevented their principles from being trodden in 
the dust, or shut up in dungeons and inquisitorial chambers ? 
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We owe debts of gratitude to past generations who struggled for 
us, which we can never pay. We should not glory in their be- 
quests, if we are not prepared to honor those struggles by 
which they were obtained. The past is full of impressive 
morals to us. It is full of rebukes of our sloth, or thoughtless- 
ness, or selfishness. Nor is it for us to say that the great 
blessings which heroic strife has bequeathed to us would have 
been conferred in some other way. This we do not know. We 
must receive our most valued privileges at the hands of those 
whom God has sent to us. And if we would continue to enjoy 
such boons as liberty and general education and material benefit 
and popular rights, we should be careful not to condemn the only 
means by which such blessings, in the course of divine Provi- 
dence, thus far have been conferred; nor should we weaken 
those influences by which the great mass of the people, in all 
ages and countries, in their weakness and degeneracy, have 
been most powerfully affected and stimulated to heroic struggles. 
What would have been the present condition of Protestant 
countries had not men defended their rights by the sword? 
Where would have been the progress of which we boast had 
all classes in former times, folded their arms, and submitted to 
injustice and ignominy? Let us repudiate the privileges for 
which former generations bled, or honor those by whose sacrifice 
they were bought. 

Again Fox instituted his Society to be the witness of what is 
spiritual and universal against what is earthly and national. 
This itself was meant to be a peace society, and a Bible society, 
and an anti-slavery society. The idea of unity with the world 
for the sake of promoting spiritual objects was never contem- 
plated by Fox or Penn or Barcklay. Hence the Society, when 
consistent with its genius, was opposed, to worldly organizations 
to do good, and hence to those enterprises which we, in this 
age, call philanthropic. But here is a contradiction, apparently, 
between theory and practice, for, we rejoice to say that the 
good sense and benevolent sympathies of the Friends have pre- 
vented their isolation from those who would bear the great bur- 
dens of society. No class of men have shown greater readiness 
of sympathies, or more generous desires to ameliorate the evils 
of life. They are emphatically the philanthropists of the age. 
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They were the first to advocate the suppression of the slave 
trade. They have ever given their assistance to the abolition of 
all grievous evils. ‘They have been the pioneers and panegyr- 
ists of progress, and popular freedom. They have been be- 
lievers in the power of truth, and the majesty of ideas in the 
world’s conversion, even as propagated by ordinary societies. 
But we do not wish to dwell on any inconsistency between 
the principles and practice of the Friends, especially when we 
think that this very inconsistency is the purest type of intellec- 
tual improvement, and of a departure from that exclusiveness 
which attracted notice in the reign of Charles II. Still less 
would we dwell on any degeneracy of which they have been 
accused — of devotion to thrift, and physical comfort, and 
money making, which we can not believe ever entered into the 
mind of Fox, and which show as completely the worldly spirit, 
as the adoption of worldly institutions. For if spirituality is 
to consist in not being baptized, and not keeping an outward 
fast, and not offering up outward prayer, and not rendering 
titles of outward respect, and not having an outwardly ordained 
ministry, when the mind is absorbed in visions of California 
mines, and improvements in cotton spindles, and refinements in 
articles of domestic comfort ; then, they certainly do not resem- 
ble the man who wandered about the villages of Yorkshire ex- 
horting the people to repentance, with all the fervor of the 
ascetic Baptist when he preached in the wilderness of Judea. 
But inconsistency is the fate of all bodies of men. 


Devenera- 
cy is the misfortune of all human institutions. 


In spite of in- 
consistency and degeneracy, yea, notwithstanding the errors and 
mistakes into which the Friends have fallen, or at least the de- 
parture from some of the noblest principles of Protestantism, 
as declared by the reformer of the 17th century, they have ever 
manifested some distinguishing virtues and have moreover de- 
clared some great truths, of which other bodies of Christians 


may be proud, and which have always secured the respect of 
mankind. 


George Fox and his disciples have been ever distinguished 
for meekness and patience under injuries; they have never re- 
taliated the wrongs done to them, nor inflicted any other injury 


than denouncing evil wherever evil was to be found, with plain- 
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ness and without regard to persons. They would rebuke ruler 
as well as people, even the sovereign himself. They may have 
been severe, but they have ever been incorruptible. And they 
have been an industrious body, seeking independence as the 
greatest worldly good, frugal in their habits and unostenta- 
tious in their lives ; temperate, chaste and honest. If they have 
loved money, they have been conscientious in the means of its 
accumulation ; just, if not generous; performing all their en- 
gagements both as to the spirit and the letter of the law ; hating 
fraud and dissimulation, and secking in virtue itself a reward, 
not the praises of men. They have been peaceable and quiet 
citizens, taking no interest in the contentions of oppesing fac- 
tions, and performing their ordinary duties in an unobtrusive 
and inoffensive manner. They may have been too cautious, too 
non-committal, too calculating and too prudent, for, if all were 
to act on those principles, society could never be elevated. 
Here they differed from the Puritans, and in this respect have 
appeared at a disadvantage. The Puritans were willing to sac- 
rifice their own interests to promote a great public good — to 
enlist in the defence of liberty and religion, or in relieving the 
great burdens with which the unfortunate have been oppressed. 
The Puritans therefore were men truly magnanimous and disin- 
terested, and bestowed greater blessings on society, and lived 
more for society than the Friends, whose chief concern was to 
take care of their own souls, never to violate their moral obli- 
gations in doing so, and yet to leave the protection of truth to 
the God of truth. Their virtues therefore were more negative 
than would suit the impulsive and self-forgetful. They relied 
on the power of a good example, rather than active labor to 
influence other minds, out of their Society, who were responsi- 
ble to God and their own consciences rather than to them. It is 
something, however, to show forth the light of a good example 
amid general corruption and baseness. ‘To keep unspotted from 
the world is one of the elements of religion as much as to visit 
the widows and the fatherless in their affliction. Hence the 
Friends, by their peculiar virtues, will ever escape censure and 
call forth our respect, although they do not realize our ideal of 
life, or kindle popular enthusiasm. They appear as hind- 
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hearted and well-intentioned people rather than as striking ben- 
efactors of mankind. 

And still they were benefactors, if not by the quiet virtues 
which they practiced, at least by some of the great ideas which 
they defended, and more or less promulgated. 

Among these may be mentioned the steady and consistent 
advocacy of the principles of peace. We do not believe, indeed, 
in their doctrine of absolute non-resistance, although it may 
seem to have so many reasons to support it from the 
maxims of our Saviour, and from his example in his last 
hour of martyrdom. We do not see how non-resistance, in 
any coreivable form and circumstances, can be harmonized 
with the duty of protection and the necessary functions 
of human government, which are to restrain the violence of 
the wicked, and punish offenders against the laws. The 
Scriptures everywhere bear witness of the unprincipled de- 
pravity of man which needs to be restrained; and all the 
experience of the human race, as well as natural instinct, 
goes to show that men will grasp, by any means, all the power 
they can, and consign the helpless and the unfortunate, un- 
less they protect themselves, to slavery and degradation. Sad 
would be the condition of the world, and slow the progress of 
society, if men were to offer no opposing force to the violence of 
madness and the selfishness of tyrants. And it has generally 
been shown, that when men have yielded most readily to the 
encroachments of the base and the ambitious, they have been 
most deficient in those noble qualities which evince dignity 
of soul and energy of character; and, on the other hand, 
when men have been most ready to defend principles and inter- 
ests dearer than human lives, they have made the greatest ad- 
vance in civilization, and evinced the highest evidence of lofty 
faith and glorious self-devotion, those heaven-born qualities 
which save cities and kingdoms. It is one thing for a Christian 
to manifest a peaceable disposition, and quite another to live, as 
far as lieth in him, peaceably with all men ; a distinction which the 
apostle most obviously recognizes, and which was even made by 
Christ when,in indignation that the temple at Jerusalem should 
be made a house of merchandise, he drove out, with whips and 
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cords, those who sold oxen and sheep and doves. We honor the 
Socicty of Friends, not for their doctrines of passive obedience, 
but for their recognition of the principles of love in the inter- 
course of nations, and their persistent affirmation that they ought 
to settle their difficulties by mutual concession rather than resort 
to measures of civil retaliation, so sure to end in needless and 
wicked bloodshed. And their enlightened dissertations on the 
duty of mutual forbearance, on the general inexpediency of war, 
and on the dreadful evils which it everywhere entails, have done 
much to open the eyes of nations to its folly and inhumanity, as it 
has generally appeared. For war,though sometimes necessary 
and inevitable, is always based on wicked passions on the part of 
the offending side, and is certain also to produce them at last 
among both contending parties. In its general nature and 
practice, it has proved the greatest evil which can degrade hu- 
manity, as well as the most atrocious crime which the wrath of 
man can possibly perpetrate. If civilization be impossible 
when there is general acquiescence in degrading slavery, it is 
also quite as hopeless when wars of conquest or ambition 
stain the world with blood, and waft the names of mighty 
conquerors to the ends of the earth in the curses and impre- 
cations of despair. 

The Friends, again, ever have been among the most strenuous 
advocates of civil and religious liberty. They were not the 
first to declare it, and therefore the idea is not peculiarly their 
own, but they have embraced the most radical views of it, and 
have been the most fearless of its results. ‘They were among 
the first to denounce the usurpation of Cromwell, they were 
among the quickest to perceive thé inconsistency of the 
Puritans. They would carry liberty of speech, of thought, of 
government, of religion, to the utmost bounds. The only limi- 
tation to it was to be placed by the conscience of mankind. 
And this view of liberty, not in all instances, we fear, such as 1s 
supported by the word of God, was based on their unbounded 
trust in the power of truth and love. They had no apprehen- 
sion of its abuse, for they believed that love would disarm the 


ferocity of the most brutal and ferocious enemies. ILence they 


would trust their lives with savages, when they were commit- 
ting upon others the most barbarous excesses. They would 
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unbind the fetters of the slave indifferent to all probable results. 
They thought they had no right to keep a single human being in 
bondage, except for crime, that all made in God’s image were 
to be left perfectly free to choose their own mode of happiness, 
that such, as well as themselves, had the inner light to guide 
them, which it was no concern to others whether they respected 
or disregarded. Prudence, or calculation, or expediency never 
entered into their schemes of enfranchisement. They would give 
all an equal chance to rise and improve their own conditions. 
They advocated liberty as an abstraction, and not as a reality. 
Tell them of its probable, nay almost certain failure, and they 
would reply : “ what is that to us, we must do right though the 
heavens should fall.” And they had sufficient faith in the ulti- 
mate power of truth to be serene amid the apparent failure of 
their cause. They would be true to their principles even if they 
believed that they would be defeated. Their hopes extended to 
far distant times. Hence they believed in the gradual and pro- 
gressive improvement of human society, since truth and God's 
Spirit would never be withdrawn ; that successive developments 
of human progress would ultimately assimilate man to the 
image that was lost. They became the most sanguine of re- 
formers, as well as the most radical and fearless. They would 
see the prostration of their cause and still rejoice, unmoved by 
the expostulation of the prudent, indifferent to the voice of 
wisdom, reckless of all the past experience of the world. Ilow 
different such men from the Cranmers and the Cromwells of the 
Reformation! How different such from modern conservatives ! 
But some may object to this statement, even some of the least 
intellectual and best conditioned among the members of their 
Society, and deny that Quakerism is radical in its spirit. We 
admit that many F'riends are conservative in their sympathies, 
but there is nothing conservative in their principles or in the 
character of their early members. If they pushed abstract 
truths too far, and applied them too fearlessly and recklessly, 
still it is something to have advanced the indestructible ideas on 
which the welfare of the race depends. 

The Society of Friends have been the most enlightened ad- 
vocates of religious toleration. ‘They never have persecuted 
any class of men for their religious opinions. In this respect 
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they have shown a decided superiority to the Puritans, who, 
next to them, have made the greatest professions. We do not 
say that they have never evinced any practical intolerance. 
That would be too much to expect of any sect of Christians in 
this world, since intolerance is in human nature itself, and is 
never entirely to be eradicated from the mind. We do not like 
those who differ from us, and not liking them, we avoid them, 
we do not sympathize with their afflictions, we are not averse to 
their humiliation, we would put them down so far as we can 
legally and properly. We frown upon them, we undermine 
them, we pervert their doctrines, we distort their views. 
We wish our enemies to be denounced, we will hear no cen- 
sure of those we love, no praise of them we hate. In these 
respects the Friends are like other men. We would no more 
dream of satisfying them unless we adopted all of their views, 
than we would think of making Romanism appear to have been 
a useful power, in ages of baronial tyranny and ignorance, in 
the eyes of a bigoted partizan of ultra Protestant opinions. 
Religious toleration, in its broadest meaning, is the highest 
form of charity itself, which, though commanded, is no more to 
be attained than absolute perfection. We may approximate it, 
bnt we can not reach it. It is a virtue rarely seen in men of 
impetuous impulses, or ardent feelings, or one-sided habits of 
thought. It thrives best among those who are naturally mild 
and meek, among those whose reason is not apt to be dethroned 
by passion, among philosophers, among those who have seen 
the world. It is often allied with that indifference and coldness 
which betray a want of proper earnestness and love for truth, 
in the absence of any firm convictions ; while, again, intolerance 
itself is sometimes the defect of the very loftiest natures, jealous 
of the dignity of truth, watchful of the glory of their Mas- 
ter. 

If the Friends have not always manifested a practical tolera- 
tion in the affairs of ordinary life, they yet have avoided those 
extreme courses of severity which other sects have been wont 
to exercise against those who differed from them. We read of 
no burning of witches, no expulsion of obnoxious heretics from 


the land, no branding with ignominy, no vile imprisonments, 
no savage tortures. ‘They have never attempted to restrain the 
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thinking of opposing sects. And they have been peculiarly 
charitable in their judgments. They would not quench the fires 
of hell, but they have not consigned to those eternal torments the 
heathen sage, the pagan king, or the unlettered devotee to de- 
grading forms, so long as they were true to the light they had. 
This, they affirm, has shined in every age enough for the prac- 
tical ends of life. It is the voice of Deity in the soul, which, 
when obeyed, will lead to everlasting life; which, when resisted, 
will end in everlasting death. The Friend would welcome Soc- 
rates, and Seneca, and Plato, and Pythagoras into the abodes 
of the blessed, as well as the fathers of the church and the 
guides of modern Christians. ‘The expansiveness of his benev- 
olent desires is as boundless as the limits of the universe. He 
does not deny or doubt a state of future retribution. The uni- 
versality of God’s grace, to Jew and Gentile, Seythian and 
Barbarian, of whatever country, or kindred, or age, was one of 
the favorite tenets of Fox and Barcklay and Penn, and which 
they embraced with undissembled fervor. 

There was one more form of generous toleration for which 
the Friends were distinguished, and which is not often spoken 
of. They honored woman. They respected her voice in relig- 
ious meetings as well as in the social home. They ever have 
zealously cultivated her intellect because they believed in her 
real and natural equality. They never depreciated her tastes or 
her genius. They would condemn her to no coarse and degrad- 
ing duties. In all respects she was viewed as the compan- 
ion of man, rather than his slave, his friend and counsellor 
and helpmate, rather than an inferior to be flattered by silly 
speeches and amused with toys and spectacles. The Friend 
associated with woman, not with seductive influence to becuile 
her, but with dignity and simplicity, as the being whom God 
gave to cheer him in his loneliness, or assist him in his misfor- 
tunes. Under such a treatment she has ever retained in his 
ranks, a true as well as admitted equality. 

Such have been some of the blessings which Fox and his Socie- 
ty have conferred upon the world — some great ideas and some 
valued rights. Who will not concede that the principles of 
peace, of liberty and of generous toleration, are the glory of all 
true benefactors to our race, as well as the pride and the boast 
of a progressive age? 
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In view of these great substantial ideas, and also in view of 
the undoubted excellences which have ever characterized the 
followers of Fox, we can readily excuse any peculiarities in 
dress, or manners, or modes of speech; even opposition to 
many harmless pleasures, and disregard of many elegant arts. 
Such outward peculiarities will probably pass away, for they do 
not constitute the genius and the life of the system which they 
defend. These were not uppermost in the minds of Fox or 
Penn. What they thought of was nobler, higher, and more 
enduring, even the religious and moral welfare of a wicked world. 
Nor were their labors and principles in vain. Their ideas, in 
some respects, have been modified by the progress of society, 
but all that is truly great in them will live forever; 
while their errors, and who on earth can claim exemption from 
mistakes and follies, we believe will vanish gradually before the 
light, not of human reason, but of that everlasting Gospel 
which is to be the salvation of nations, and of that divine Spirit 


whose teachings they so earnestly invoked. 





ARTICLE IV. 
REASON IN SEARCIL OF A RELIGION, 
Reason in Religion. By Freperick Henry Hepner. Bos- 
ton: Walker, Fuller & Company. 1865. 


Tue sceptical spirit is fast passing from the destructive to the 
constructive stage. This is a human necessity. It is impossible 
to rest in negations, to live comfortably among ruins. To pull 


things in pieces is the easiest of all arts, and the least rewarding. 


Voltairism has had its day. It never satisfied the finer type of 


the unbelieving mind. That is nearer akin to tears than to 
sneers and scoffs. Miss Hennell, who ranks among the ablest 
and most earnest of British atheistic writers, says with pathetic 
truthfulness: “It is useless fur reason to convince itself to 
weariness that Christianity isa fable; and to go on showing 


plainly to our eyes how it grew out of its earthly root; while 
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the heart keeps protesting that it contained a response to her 
need whose absence leaves her cold and void. It would be 
much better for reason to cease its claim to be solely attended 
to, till her wants have been supplied.” This confession, wrung 
out of an honest hour, is shared more ‘or less audibly by many 
unsettled speculators in moral and religious science. It will 
not do to let go all the old holding places until some others are 
provided. We have come, through a century of demolition, 
into the age of reconstruction in free inquiry. Comte, 
Spencer and Stuart Mill have undertaken this n_ universal 
philosophy, with suggestive oftener that sufficing results. The 
world yet waits to see if the Michael Angelo of the new St. 
Peter’s has appeared. The book before us is a fruit of the same 
intention, in Christian dogmatics. It is not Parkerism in tem- 
per and purpose, however it may agree therewith in parts of its 
system. It professes to build up, aad not to lay waste. 
Vigorous thinking, and a vivid, energetic style have been 
generally conceded to this volume. Yet it is only a fair criti- 
cism to say, that the thought is often less strong than nimble; 
that the style is sometimes strained and ambitious beyond the 
best requirements of rhetorical taste. Thus the line — “ Man 
is a yonder-minded being, an embodied hereafter” — begins one 
of these prelections. Dr. Hedge’s mind is poetical rather than 
logical. Hence, though his book is intended to be a popular 
body of well-reasoned divinity, it turns out to be a fragmentary 
and inconsequential series of theological tracts. We have sub- 
jected it to a careful analysis, not, however, to review it at length, 
for that would demand a treatise on natural and revealed re- 
ligion. Instead of this, we shall condense the thoughts which 
run through these chapters into as concise an expression as is 
consistent with intelligibility, adding here and there a comment 
upon the argument, where it does not manifestly carry its own 
refutation. This will necessarily preclude the notice of the 
varied embellishments so gracefully thrown around these dissert- 
ations. Once for all we will say, that the ornamentation of this 
structure is quite as lavish as its frame work of ideas will bear., 
It is not severely chaste enough, in method, for an accurate, 
scientific study. Our objection is not that the preacher stands 
out so conspicuously on these pages: most books of this kind, 
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from clerical pens, are published from the pulpit before they 
reach the press. But if the pulpit be the legitimate throne of 
eloquent speech, it should not fail in clear, simple, self-consist- 
ent statement and reasoning. 

The author divides his work into two sections: Theistic Relig- 
ion, and Rational Christianity. His introduction consists of 
two discourses. ‘The first affirms, that the knowledge of relig- 
ious truth comes not through the understanding, but through 
the moral faculties as a subject of faith. 


ee 


To the mere under- 
standing, the world is as intelligible and as satisfactory with- 
out a God as with one.” p. 13. The province of this faculty 
is only to examine the facts which lie around it, and to demon- 
strate their conditions. It can never get beyond the limits of a 
“positive philosophy.” A distinction is here assumed between 
the understanding or speculative reason, and the practical 
reason or moral sense. pp. 14, 15. The second discourse 
asserts, that the popular faith is Manichean, based on Augus- 
tine’s false rendering of the “natural man,” in the Pauline 
epistles. Dr. Hedge would translate it, “the animal man.” 
The animal man can not be a Christian; that is, man can not 
be this while living as a mere animal —an axiomatic statement 
which, one would think, the apostle might have despatched in 
much fewer words than he has given to its vindication. Our 
author’s improved version does not fit the logical connection of 
the apostle’s reasoning. There is no room, moreover, to dis- 


e 


sect between the “animal” and the “natural” man in this 
way. Neither a true exegesis or anthropology allows it. Cal- 
vin’s explanation can not be set aside; that the ¢uz:xde dOpwxog 
“js not merely the man of gross passions, but whoever is 
taught only by his own faculties.” These are only varieties of 
the same class, differenced by degrees of the animal or natural 
life, in distinetion from the spiritual. Dr. Hedge’s distinction 


here made is therefore without a difference of radical qualities. 


But it governs his entire inquiry. He goes on to say, that the 
“natural man” has in him the germ of godliness. The carnal 


part of the natural man is conceded to be at variance with 
God; but this is only a partial state. The processes of divine 
grace in human nature are all strictly natural. Every thing in 
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God’s government of matter and mind is natural in opposition 
to unnatural, which we have never heard questioned. 

sut Calvinism, says our author, demands to “ denaturalize” 
man, to make him “inhuman before he can become religious. 
. . . « The doctrine taught by Augustine, and revived by 
Calvin, is that human nature, as such, is adverse to religion 
. . . « is incapable of holiness: nature must be supplanted by 
grace . . . . and after that change has taken place, the right- 
eousness that follows is no product of human nature, but grace 
excluding human nature, and acting in its stead.” p. 28. 

This is a misconception. We no where affirm that human 
nature, that is, the human soul, is constitutionally incapable of 
holiness, but always and directly the reverse. This we main- 
tain, that by its actual unholiness it is incapable of cleansing 
itself into purity. Jluman nature is not “ supplanted,” but is 
regenerated, by grace. Its righteousness is personally its own ; 
but it is inwrought and perpetuated through the grace of God. 
Dr. Hedge interprets into a physical disorganization and reor- 
ganization, what we defend as a spiritual, and not “ unnatural” 
but supernatural restoration of human nature to holiness. 

Coming to the discussion of “ Religion within the bounds of 
Theism,” our author is positive that science does not find God; 
rather, it loses him as itadvances. Science can not discover the 
being of God, and necessarily ignores his providence. Its 
business is “to find natural, known, appreciable causes for every 
fact and event: . . . . where religion says ‘creation’, science 
says, development.’” p. 40. But faith demands both God and 
his government. Science refuses mystery: religion needs it. 
This is evidently designed sharply to distinguish the methods 
rather than the essential spirit of scientific explorations, for 
farther on, the author is eloquent in setting forth this very un- 
sympathetic, “ geometrizing” agent as “an evangelist whose 
mission it is to‘ show us the Father,’ and regenerate the world 
. . » « the prophet whom nature vouches, the fellow-laborer 
who also cometh in the name of the Lord.” 

God, thus missed by science but demanded by faith, must be 
self-revealing. It lies in the very nature of Deity to disclose 
himself. low? In the human soul, by the quickening of the 
mental faculties into a state of exaltation. This is inspiration, 
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revelation, “the divine Spirit codperating with and reénforcing 


the action of the mind.” p. 58. The marks of this inspiration 
are that its utterances be practical, sensuous, popular, in dis- 
tinction from abstract and philosophical ; that it also carry the 
authority of personal character in the revealer of truth. The 
miraculous element is possible, but is not necessary, or primari- 
ly authoritative. Further on, the writer repeats that there is 
no real objection, whether philosophical or scientific, to a 
miracle; only it is contrary to the nature of the human mind to 
be convinced of religious truth by such kind of evidence. 

Here Dr. Hedge has managed, as often elsewhere, to satisfy 
nobody. Least of all does he meet the Gospel declaration 
(John iii. 2) that men should know God’s presence with his 
Son through the miracles which he wrought before them. 
If the author were a believer in the authority of the Bible, even 
so far as the contents of the four Gospels, we would ask 
him to explain this, among many similar statements in those 
records, of a simple matter of fact: “Then many of the Jews 
which came to Mary, and had seen the things which Jesus did, 
believed on him.” John xi. 45. The kind of testimony to a 
divine commission here given at the grave of Lazarus, would 
seem to have been adapted to the wants of those intelligent 
Jews ; and if to them, then why not to others ? 

“The Regent God,” according to this system, governs the 
universe, it is somewhat difficult to ascertain precisely in what 
manner. The self-governing theory of fixed laws is stoutly' re- 
pelled. The catholic doctrine of Providence is essentially mis- 
conceived, as if God sometimes were busy with our affairs, but 
not always. The plan of this author labors to unite a personal 
God and ruler with an idealistic pantheism ; and eseapes an out- 
right pantheism only, if at all, by poetic license. 

God is accessible as the object of prayer. He hears our 
prayers for specific things. Man always has direct, unpropitiated 
access to his Maker. Neither here or elsewhere do we find any 
place for Christ’s mediation, or recognition of its need. 

“The Old Enigma” is the question of moral evil. Its solu- 
tion is the necessary imperfection of the finite. This, however, 
is to confound the natural limitations of created souls with their 
moral defects; as if the latter were as unavoidable as the 
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former—which is not true if God has any angels. Dr. Hedge 
rejects the original purity and subsequent fall of man. He gives 
us “ Optimism” as the key to the mystery of evil: 


*¢ All partial evil, universal good.” 


That evil produces good is one thing; so it may be “the bit- 
ter, biting oil which makes the flavor of the orange and the 
peach. ‘That evil actually is good is simply false. Evil may 
be “a part of the process of which good is the end.” So 
Judas was a part of the process of which redemption was the 
end. But no true Christian faith teaches that either Judas 
or any moral “evil is good undeveloped.” This is putting 
“darkness for light;” the Satanic sophistry too transparent 
even for self-deception— 


‘** Evil be thou my good :” 


a fit philosophy only for one who is compelled, like Milton’s 
fallen seraph, to make the despairing confession : 


” all good to me is lost.” 


We would not do Dr. Hedge the injustice to charge him with a 
downright affirming of this naked absurdity. “It is all for the 
best,” has a true Christian meaning which does not deny the re- 
ality of actual and everlasting wrong. But this can not be his 
interpretation of the “homely phrase” to which he subscribes. 
He is extremely obscure at this point, confronting a terrible 
fact for which he finds no satisfactory cause or explanation. 

Sin is defined as a “ wronged consciousness . .-. . defection 
from the inner, holy self.” “If a man could suddenly believe 
in sincerity that he was moral, he would be so”: thus Novalis, 
as quoted approvingly. Therefore “sin ceases when the con- 
sciousness thereof ceases. . . . Devils (if such exist) are sin- 
less.” p. 129. Our author can see nothing in sin but a nega- 
tion of good; we hardly understand how he can see so much, 
on his optimist theory. He calls it a negative state of the soul, 
as death is of the body—“a stoppage of breath.” Yet, “ the 
pang of conscious guilt is no illusion.” But, if the guilt lie all 
in the consciousness, the quickest way to sanctification would 
seem to be through such a hardening of the soul in evil as to 
bring it to the sinless state of devils! Some appear to be fast 
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reaching that nadir of the spiritual sphere. Are we here also, 
on the borders of modern Perfectionism ? 

How all this squares with the “enmity against God” of the 
epistles, which looks much like a positive hostility to his holi- 
ness, we pause not to determine. Tantamount to this philoso- 
phy of sin is his doctrine of regeneration: “rally your faith in 
all the ideals: rally the good in the depths of thyself.” p. 139. 
Our readers may be violently reminded of an ingenious device 
for a man’s lifting himself over a stone wall. 

The chapter on Death takes an entirely unscriptural view of 
that topic. It maks this a thoroughly normal thing, express- 
ive of no displeasure in God at man or his sinfulness. It is no 
more an object of dread to him than to a brute or a withering 
leaf. “ Religion” has made the natural man a coward about 
what is only the sunsetting of the present life. But how of to- 
morrow ? 

Dr. Hedge allows that Immortality is the subject of general 
human hope. Yet, the analogies in nature prove nothing; nor 
does the wish of the soul. But the sense of moral obligation in 
the soul, contradicting at so many points its instincts, involves 
“a problem which requires immortality for its solution. . . . 
The law of duty is not calculated for earthly limitations. . . . 
The obedience it requires supposes an immortal nature.” As 
for the notion of the resurrection of the body, it only survives 
in the creeds of Christendom, not in its thought. 

Thus closes the department of “ Religion within the bounds 
of Theism.” If it be painfully barren of ennobling, invigora- 
ting truths, we should bear in mind that this writer everywhere 
flouts the idea of a theology taught by nature, affirming that 
the delusion so expressed should be exploded, that all religion 
is necessarily that which is revealed. We turn then with sharp- 
ened appetite to the chapters on “ Rational Christianity.” 

Concerning a written revelation from God, the ground is as- 
sumed that “our evidence that any particular writing is from 
God can never be stronger than the evidence of reason for or 
against the matter contained in it.” p. 202. “This momen- 
tous principle—the very kernel of Protestantism,” thus as- 
serts the supremacy of reason not only over matters which are 
on a level with its powers, but also over facts which lie beyond 
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its scope of investigation and cognition. It not only gives 
reason jurisdiction over the proposition that two and two make 
four and not five, but that there can not be “ three persons in 
one God, the same in substance, equal in power and glory.” 
That this supreme enthronement of reason was never “ the ker- 
nel of Protestantism” everybody knows who has read its con- 
fessions of faith from the beginning. But to adopt any other 
construction of the jurisdiction of reason than this, is with our 
author ™ bibliolatry,” “ fetichism,” a slavish dependence on the 
“ says-so of an individual.” Our true Scripture is “the oracle 
within, the answer of the Holy Ghost which the listening, wait- 
ing soul receives in the innermost recesses of her own conscious- 
ness.” p. 205. Yet, reason can not inform us of any funda- 
mental truths in religion, not even of a God. p. 208. “ All 
true religion is revealed religion.” What then is revelation? 
It is education of reason and heart. p. 209. “Faith is no 
critic.” It takes what is set before it, asking no questions. 
Education must ask the questions, and separate the precious 
from the vile. In this light, Paul is affirmed to have been the 
true type and forerunner of the rationalizing and liberalizing 
Christian, the proto-Abelard and Unitarian of the ages. 

It is interesting, at this point to note that Dr. Hedge, as if 
fearful of the license which he has given to the “inner light,” 
which may very easily be only the inner darkness, puts in a plea 
for a conscientious, reverential, critical spirit in working out 
these individual “revelations” of religious truth, a positive and 
loving spirit, not a negative and destructive. What Whately 
says of some people’s “following the dictates of their con- 
sciences,” has an equal application here: they do this only in 
the sense in which a person, driving in a carriage wherever he 
pleases, may be said to follow his horses. This will hardly 
answer, even in our author’s judgment. The educated soul, 
that is, the personal bible, must do its task carefully, or the 
consequences, to put it mildly, may be disagreeable. 

But what of Jesus Christ? The Athanasian view was true 
against the Arian; p. 238: and was not true in itself. The 
essential deity of Christ is denied as destroying, ex necessitate, 
his humanity. The Arian Christ was an abnormal product of 
which we can form no notion; with which we can have no sym- 
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pathetic relations. Christ was purely a man. Yet he was 
“God-man ” in the sense of a union, through him, of humanity 
with God. “God and man are one in Christ.” “God and 
man are one”—are formulas to which our author assents in 
a “deep interior sense.” “God and man are one in the self- 
consciousness of the Spirit.” pp. 238-9. This is, in reality, 
a flat rejection of the historic Christ of the Gospels. 

While the apostolic view recognized the pure human nature 
alone of the Son of God with these variations of a quasi divin- 
ity, according to our present guide, the church, we are informed, 
found it necessary in a short time to give the converted pagans 
some kind of a tangible and mixed Deity to fasten upon by 
faith, in place of the discrowned divinities of their old worship. 
Hence, to meet this sensuous state of thiugs, the Christ of the 
Gospel narratives was provided—his birth, struggles, triumphs, 
death, and so forth, answering very nearly to their former myth- 
ological ideas. Thus the orthodox views were a blessing, for 
the time. But, that exigency of the world being passed, we 
are coming back to the apostolic Unitarianism, as fast as per- 
haps could reasonably be expected. Now that the race is put- 
ting away its “childish things” in its advancing adolescence, the 
doctrine of Christ’s pure and simple manhood is all which is 
needed. 

The Holy Spirit, likewise, is objectively the one God, our 
Father, in the manifestation of truth and love. Subjectively, it 
is man’s “ divine instinct,” his “damon,” or “good genius.” 
“Grieve not the Spirit” means; “Be true to your higher 
instincts.” 

Religion is spiritual, but must have its “letter.” The 
churches which have the most of the letter of sacrament, ordi- 
nance, rite, are “strongest, not only in the way of efficient ac- 
tion and ecclesiastical power, but strongest in spiritual vitality” : 
only, the letter must not be mere letter, but spiritualized by the 
divine instinct within us. 

Salvation by works is impossible, because obedience must then 
be perfect. Butthiscan not be. Therefore, salvation is by faith ; 
in other words, not by what a man does, but by what he is. By 
faith in what? In himself. “Confidence in one’s own salva- 
tion, is salvation.” p. 328. This is regarded as the doctrine 
of Paul and Luther. Far enough is this from their teaching 
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It reminds us much more of a popular theory of a “ Higher 
Life” frequently met with, of late, in religious works of a cer- 
tain class, and in the teachings of some revivalist preachers, 
making saving faith to consist in a sentiment of self-persuasion. 

Atonement by sacrifice or expiation is a pagan delusion. 
The biblical language so representing it is “figurative not dog- 
matic,” derived from heathen sources. ‘The Gospel is a mes- 
sage of love and pardon direct from God. There is no other 
grace than this. The idea of satisfaction is regarded as neces- 
arily antagonistic to that of grace. 


** Nothing in the history of opinions is more marvellous than that 
Christian theologians should fail to see, that by treating Christ’s 
death asthe satisfaction of a debt, whether in the sacrificial sense 
of expiation, or the governmental sense of a shift or compromise, 
they rule out of Christianity precisely that which constitutes its most 
distinctive feature —grace. . . . Instead of living under a dispen- 
sation of grace, we are under a dispensation of inexorable law. In- 
stead of a Heavenly Father, we have only a Hebrew Jehovah or 
Olympian Jove.” pp. 334, 385. 


This passage strikingly reminds us of some readings, a few 
years ago, of a very similar character, in however a quite dif- 
ferent quarter. We will quote briefly, before offering a remark 
or two in reply to this objection. ; 

‘Pardon is the gracious remission of deserved penalty. But ac- 
cording to this theory, the penalty is not, and in no case can be re- 
mitted ; it is, and must be, in every instance of sin, endured to the 
last jot or tittle, either by the sinner, in his own person, or in the 
person of his substitute. . . . There is no longer any penalty due to 
the sin, and of course there is none to remit. The non-infliction of 
penalty in such a case is, in no proper sense of the word, pardon. 
It is an act of justice, not of grace. The believer can boldly claim 
it as a right, and need not humbly sue for it as a gracious favor. . 
The believer’s exemption from punishment is not due, directly, to 
an act of divine sovereign grace, but to a mere act of divine justice ; 
and is only what he can, and should, unhindered by a ‘ false humil- 
ity,’ demand as his right.”? 


This elaborated statement of the precise position defended by 
Dr. Hedge, is more distinctly given in another recent work from 
a yet more distinguished pen. 


| Bibliotheca Sacra: “The Necessity of the Atonement,” by Daniel T. Fisk 
D.D. Vol. XVIII. pp. 303, 304, 
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‘Did Christ bear the legal penalty which was due to us? ‘ Yes,’ 
many Calvinists reply. ‘ No,’ was the reply of Emmons; for after 
our penalty has been borne once, distributive justice forbids that it 
be borne the second time, and therefore, on this theory, our freedom 
from punishment results immediately from strict justice, not from 
Sovereign Grace.”? 

The difficulty thus urged against a true atonement, by this sin- 
gular combination of theological interests, is less real than appar- 
ent. The fallacy which it involves is this—that it makes Christ’s 
work of redemption a mere business or commercial transaction ; 
it places committed crime upon the level of a financial ob- 
ligation. If a pecuniary debt be once discharged, it can not 
again be collected. No one questions this. If, however, it 
were discharged by some third party, through pure benevolence, 
the released debtor might very well feel that an act of especial 
grace had put him under bonds of deep gratitude. But, to meet 
the objection more radically, Christ’s satisfying his Father’s law 
though an expiatory death does not obliterate the grace of sal- 
vation thereby, because sin has in it a moral demerit, a worthi- 
ness of punishment, a demand for retribution upon itself, which 
will ever make its pardon essentially gracious, no matter by 
what arrangement this pardon be effected. The idea and the 
reality of an intrinsically just exposedness to eternal wrath goes 
along so consciously with guilt under God’s government, that, 
though Christ assumes the law-place of the sinner, in bearing 
his penalty, sufficiently to satisfy Divine justice in his forgive- 
ness when penitent, the deliverance can never lose its 
character as an act of grace in the sovereignty of Heaven, or 
in the consciousness of the Christian. This doctrine does “ not 
frustrate the grace of God.” The objection here considered 
springs from a low and human conception of the whole subject. 
It is neither a biblical, a philosophical, or a soundly experi- 
mental view of it. The true solution of this question lies in a 
profounder region of thought, and takes up a more spiritual 
sense of the relations of God and a sinful race, than this 
popular but superficial cavil appears to have recognized. And 
here lies the trouble with all the varying shades of defective be- 
liefs on this central doctrine of Atonement. Diminishing the 


} Park’s Memoir of Nathaniel Emmons, pp. 388, 389. 
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claims of God’s holy and eternal justice upon the sinner, getting 
rid of its grasp in some theory of mercy without a Mediator, or 
of general benevolence with a Mediator—* the governmental 
sense of a shift or compromise,” as Dr. H. calls this semi-ortho- 
dox scheme ; the gate is opened and the track graded to even 
so low and anti-biblical a plane of theological heresy as this 
volume develops.’ But to return to our analysis : 

Immortality, under the lights of revealed religion, is not a 
natural destiny, but a moral and spiritual result of Christ’s 
union with humanity. It is “not universal but special, not a 
heritage but an acquisition.” Most will enjoy it in future re- 
pose and bliss. The very wicked will have a sort of diffused, 
unconscious, unorganized life hereafter; no souls are utterly 
annihilated. Brute souls live on, in some form —so do all 
spiritual existences. 

Looking further into this department of his theme, in a longer 
chapter than usual, bearing the title of a “Critique of Partialist 
and Universalist views of Penal Theology,” Dr. Hedge in- 
dulges himself at the outset with a libel of Orthodoxy. He 
says: 

‘* The first and last and only question which this system pro- 
pounds to the individual is, how to escape the eternal damnation to 
which it supposes him doomed by the fact of his humanity ; that is, 
by the measure of sinfulness proper to human nature as such. The 
question is, not how to escape the sin, but how to escape the damna- 
tion incurred by it.” pp. 387—8. 

We suspect that the writer of this sulphureous passage was 
very near the point, just then, of losing his customary equanim- 
ity; from what cause, it would not be gracious in us to guess. 
We have too elevated an opinion of his intelligence to sup- 
pose that he believes that this jew d’esprit is anything more 
than the stale stock-fling of his school which, to be sure, he 
should not have stooped to pick up and throw again at men 
who continually preach as earnestly, at least, and perhaps as 
rationally as himself, that “the aim of a true religion is, not to 
escape damnation, but to lay hold of everlasting life.” Pass- 
ing this: 

1 If the reader would see this process of deterioration more fully set forth, we re- 


fer him to a former volume of this work: The Boston Review, UI. 217—235. 
“ Atonement — Steps Downward.” 
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Universalism is pronounced to be wrong, for it thrusts eter- 
nal life and blessedness on those who have undergone no pre- 
vious preparation for it. It makes that state of purity a me- 
chanical result of the simple passage into another world. It 
“ supposes an efficacy in death which we have no right to as- 
sume.” p. 391. Restorationism also, is wrong, for it finds, says 
the Doctor, a medicinal virtue in the atmosphere of hell, that 
is, “ lest the theological term should mislead, in the future trans- 
mundane penalties of sin, which may possibly belong to them, 
but of which we know nothing.” p. 393. Partialism is op- 
posed to the infinite love of Heaven, whether it be held on the 
ground (a) that God creates men to damn them; which notion 
we conjecture must be some eccentricity of a German school of 
pessimism ; or, (b) that God makes men so that some certainly 
will damn themselves. These theories, in just such hard terms 
as these, are laid at the door of “partialism” as being a part of 
its plan of moral government. It is hardly needful to say that 
neither expresses the catholic doctrine of the perdition of lost 
souls. We stand with Christ himself, when he said to some on 
whom the “wrath of God” should abide forever: “ Ye will not 
come unto me that ye might have life.” 

The final result of this eschatological inquiry is—that many 
of the unprepared to die will be recovered to purity and God by 
future remedial influences, of not apparent character: that the 
utterly irrecoverable will be annihilated. “The soul, asa moral 
agent and a conscious individuality, is extinct: as a monad it 
still survives. No longer a person, but a thing, its condition 
thenceforth is not a question of psychology, but of ontology.” 
p- 417. 

This disposal of the utterly reprobate is sufficiently cool. 
A soul reduced to the monad-state, we take to be a skele- 
ton-soul merely, denuded of its nerves, and its bones wired 
up in some “ transmundane” collection of ontological specimens 
for the study of the curious. We dislike to write thus 
about so serious a matter, but the idea is not worthy of a 
rebutting argument. It is not an idea in any rational sense. 
One might understand what Mr. Hudson means by the gradual 
extinguishment of a lost spirit, like a spent candle. But the 
transmigration of a reasonable soul into a “thing,” insults all 
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were born. Individuals and nations may grow old, decay and 
die ; but as the race is immortal in its youth, so its thoughts 
have a like youthful nature, imperishable in their freshness and 
perpetual in their power. Chaucer will always be as full of 
life and spring-verdure as when on that April of 1300, his nine 
and twenty pilgrims “toward Canterbury woulden ride.” 
Shakespeare, “nature’s darling,” will never know decrepitude 
and age, but will “ warble his native woodnotes wild,” when the 
seventeenth century shall seem as far back in the past as does 
the times of Herodotus and Sophocles. Literature in its essen- 
tial idea has a total independence of time and place. As these 
are the conditions of matter and of physical forces, they can 
have no connection with, and can place no limit to, that which 
is spiritual and human, and yet divine. Springing not from 
the understanding, but from the spirit itself, it is a spiritual 
power. Seeking to make its impressions on what is most divine 
in man, its aim is far higher than that of imparting instruction. 
To touch any or all of the countless sympathies of the heart, is 
nobler than to communicate a scientific fact. You can not place 
a Homer in the same category with an Aristotle. You can not 
compare the Ballad of Chevy Chace with a Newton’s Principia. 
It may impart new knowledge, but it does it only indirectly, 
and through the materials it uses for another object. While it 
does not aim at developing the muscle and sinew of an athletic 
intellect, it is far removed from all tendency to produce an ener- 
vation of mind. We know very well the etiolating effect of its 
abuse, when the whole occupation of the man or woman is that 
of seeking for sensations, when the aim of life is solely to re- 
ceive impressions from works of power, without an effort at 
transmission or reproduction. We know well that the habitual 
devotion of the indolent mind to what is called light literature 
is sure to be followed by mental imbecility. We know well 
that the continual surrender of the whole being to sensuous 
poetry and to emasculated prose, is worse than opium eating on 
its enfeebled victim. We know that in every community, there 
are those who were born to better things, but who have grown 
to be monsters in selfishness and mental feebleness, through their 
guilty surrender to this mode of intoxication. Yet this is no 
argument against a deep and familiar acquaintance with true 
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literature ; yea, the admiration of what God has wrought by the 
free instrument of human genius. 

Literature is not to receive the first place in the life of any 
man. We have other objects for living than passively to receive 
impressions. We are to glorify God by being of use in the 
world, gaining our bread by the sweat of our brow in aiming 
to supply some of the great wants of men. From the divine 
arrangement, we must rigidly retain all literature in a subordi- 
nate position. 

In our country, it is very evident that no one has a right to 
live a life of Sybaritic enjoyment, whether it be animal, social, 
or intellectual. They who live merely to feel refined emotions, 
are to be classed with those who live for sensual pleasure, al- 
though the foul disfigurement may not be so plainly discernible. 
The past four years’ sad history, with its ensanguined pages, 
has made this revelation, if nothing more, that men must throw 
the energies of their being into something of positive benefit to 
mankind ; that we must rally to the world’s help, and go out of 
ourselves to be of use to others. Many have been awakened 
from their selfish dreams of culture, by the piercing calls of some 
brother man. Sympathies that were wont to waste themselves 
on books, have had full vent on the battle-field, in the hospitals, 
or at home, in ministering to the necessities of the wounded 
hero, or in soothing the sorrow of those who have made the 
dearest sacrifice to their country. The very rebellion itself 
teaches that there can be no one class in our land living for 
itself; each must live for all, none were born to be lilies of the 
field, destined neither to toil nor spin. The highest literature 
must be cast aside when it begins to hedge us up in the circle of 
beauty and of esthetic culture, so that the beckoning hands of 
our fellow-men can not meet our eye. Such culture is as false 
as it is destructive. Mere literary men and women, with noth- 
ing developed but the taste, the critics of sermons, of style, 
of language, the admirers of grace and elegance, and nothing 
more, are worse than the drones of a hive; while they are non- 
producers, they all can sting. The influence of that great 
heathen poet, Goethe, has been an injury to the world, so far as 
any have adopted his chief end of life, and made intellectual 


and wsthetic culture the sole object of their being; choosing 
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books, acquaintances, and modes of life with these sole views. 
If the great library of Alexandria existed, and was used for the 
purposes that a Goethe, and some of our American transcen- 
dentalists would have used it, the bishop Theodosius and his 
monks from Nitria were public benefactors when they destroyed 
it. 

In all true culture the moral must keep pace with the intel- 
lectual and esthetic, or rather, form the foundation and perme- 
ate all that is developed with warm human love. The good of 
the whole must be deemed of more worth than the good of the 
individual. Secession is in direct opposition to the fundamental 
law of the race. No man nor body of men have a right to say, 
* leave us alone,” whether it be to cultivate cotton, or to culti- 
vate the intellect ; to develop an aristocracy of idlers, on the 
corner-stone of slavery, or to develop the critical faculty, to the 
neglect of every other claim. 

Weare rapidly learning in this day that no man has a right 
to live unto himself, or to die unto himself. Like the mines of 
the earth, we were made to be worked, and the gold, silver, 
and precious stones are to be put in circulation and actual use. 
The granite, the marble, the sandstone, the limestone, are to 
take their places in the structure of society when they are want- 
ed. None need set itself apart in misanthropical seclusion to 
polish itself into a Corinthian column. The Corinthian order of 
social architecture is going out of date. The ornaments of 
society are not your connoisseurs, your dilettanti, your blue- 
stockings of either gender, or of none but those who believe 
with Milton that the end of all learning, whatever its extent 
and comprehension, is “to repair the ruins of our first parents 
by regaining to know God aright, and out of that knowledge 
to love Him and to imitate Him.” ‘The highest culture is that 
which best fits a man “to perform justly, skilfully and magnan- 
imously to all, the offices, both public and private, of peace and 
war.” The period of life when the energies of so many are 
given to the teachings of others, when we surrender ourselves 
to the mighty imaginations of the creators in literature, when 
we delight to grasp their colossal conceptions of beauty and 
power, and to stand in rapture and in awe before them, when 
we take them for our guides and wander with them into their 
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bowers of loveliness, where all things stand sunset-flushed and 
‘geous With a glory not of earth; when we surrender our- 
‘Ives to their full influence, thinking their thoughts and feeling 
profoundly what they have felt in the depths of their natures ; 
this period must come to an end. If we strive to oppose the 
design of God in giving us life and a capacity for its duties, we 
do so at our peril; failing not only in the purpose of our exist- 
ence, but in the accomplishment of what we seek, that is, the 
highest culture and the purest enjoyment. Basking in slothful 
indolence, like the lotos eaters, we shall become emasculated and 
incapable of manly, vigorous thought, and of manly, vigorous 
action. 

When a nation becomes dissolved in passive admiration for 
beauty of form, whether in marble or color, or in the higher art 
of verbal expression, it falls an easy prey to the healthy and the 
manly Goth or Vandal; and it deserves to fall. The man who 
has derived from literature that culture only which worship of 
the furm of beauty gives, whether it comes from music, paint- 
ing, or the soft harmonies of Spenser and Tennyson, ought to 
be shouldered aside by those who have the moral and _ intellec- 
tual cultivation which springs from the clear vision of reality 


and truth. The world needs men of a high style of training. 


It likes the lustre, the intellectual grace, the perfect polish, but 
it asks, and has a right to ask, that the polish shall be upon 
Damascus steel, and that the blade shall be drawn for service, 
not hung up for show. When it is tempered and polished, take 
it out of the forge, take it off from the grindstone, cease rubbing 
with emery, or soon there will be nothing left but the sheath 
and the handle. Apply the friction and the diamond dust when 
exposure and actual use in the service of men is diminishing its 
lustre and lessening its gleam. 

Ifere then is the place of literature, in the high meaning of 
the word. It must be held subordinate to the classics of active 
life. It is a servant, not a master; but though a servant, it 
has no menial duties to perform. What Milton says of music, 
that it “has its religious, glorious and magnificent uses,” is no 
less true of this the highest product of human genius, which 
speaks to man as man, and addresses itself to what clevates 
him above the brute and makes him what he is. As the spirit 

VOL, VI.—NO. XXXI. 5 
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of the writer permeates whatever he writes, whether it be the 
calm. quiet English of Arthur Helps, or the humor and grace 
and harmonious flow of our own Irving, or the fiery majesty of 
Milton’s prose, or the eloquence and beauty of Jeremy Taylor, 
which glides in a perpetual stream, or the weird fascinations of 
Hawthorne’s nervous, pellucid pen, or whether it be the solemn 
organ peals of the blind Puritan poet, where all the learning, 
and genius, and beauty, and power of all times past seem to 
be gathered, beautiful and sublimest to reappear in the “ Para- 
dise” which rolls forth its adjusted concords forever and forever, 
just as the watery wealth of the West and the North, of Supe- 
rior, Huron, Michigan and Erie, with all their peculiarities of 
expanse, of depth, of temperature and color, unite and blend in 
the world’s Niagara as it rushes along in perpetual thunder and 
unceasing foam, terrific in its swift majesty, yet gorgeous with 
rainbows and bridal veils of the white, pearly, falling water ; as 
the spirit of the writer permeates whatever he writes, whether 
it be Milton or Burns or Browning or Wadsworth, so it is the 
spirit of the reader it asks for and wishes to move. Deep 
calleth unto deep. We are to bring our very souls to receive 
a full impression from those few master-minds whom God has 
set like stars in the firmament to shine for men. 

The first use of literature is to liberalize. The necessary 
tendency of the pursuits of life compels such a division of 
labor, that men of all occupations are in danger of becom- 
ing but one thing. Undoubtedly we shall not attain too 
great a proficiency in any of our chosen employments. There 
is no probability that we shall be too good editors, lawyers, 
ministers, farmers, carpenters, doctors, teachers, but there is 
danger of our being only an editor, only a doctor, only a ear- 
penter, only a teacher. We need something to counteract this 
tendency to sharpness or narrowness. If we are not on our 
guard, we shall soon be looking at mankind only from one point 
of view. Our interests will all be special and professional. 
If merchants, we shall be looking at men only as consumers 
of dry goods, groceries and hardware. If lawyers, as persons 
who will probably be indicted sometime for arson, forgery, or 
government frauds, or as persons who will be involved in bank- 
ruptcy, or at any rate as those who ought to be making 
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their wills. If teachers, we shall think of men as good or 
bad linguists, mathematicians, metaphysicians. The minis- 
ter of the Gospel, though he can say with Paul, “We 
are determined to know nothing save the cross,” should be 
something else besides the minister. In order to the best 
discharge of his especial duties as a bringer of good tidings, as 


one who can speak a word in season to them that are weary, 


like his Lord, he must be a“ Son of man,” with quick pulses, 
with ready sympathies, with a heart full of tenderness, full of 
courage. Literature subserves this end, as it calls us away 
from what is individual to what is general, from what is pro- 
fessional to what touches the highest common interests of all. 
It takes us out of the routine of ordinary work and makes us 
recognize the existence of other spheres of thought and feeling. 
It keeps from stagnation the better portion of our nature, and 
gives a fulness and breadth to what otherwise would be con- 
tracted and narrow. Illustrations of these thoughts are found 
in every department. Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh, the 
author of “Spare Ilours,” is none the worse surgeon, from 
giving Baxter, and Ilowe, and Vaughan’s poems, and such 
sterling literature a place in his time, alongside of the Carpen- 
ters, Dunglinsons and Velpeaus of the healing art. In our 
own land, the professional men of the widest influence are the 
men whom literature has liberalized. Men like Prof. H. B. 
Smith and Prof. Shedd have drunk deep draughts from every 
fountain. Men like Prof. Tayler Lewis (if there is his peer) 
have not contented themselves with what lay in the line of their 
own department. They have sought the growth and expansion 
that could be imparted by all that is noble and pure and spirit- 
ual in the profoundest and most human of the literature of the 
world. Rufus Choate would never have attained his power had 
he only turned the pages of Coke upon Littleton, and Chitty 
and Blackstone and Story. That splendor of diction, that 
wealth of illustration, that fascination of vital beauty, which 
clothed every argument and adorned every plea, sprang from 
the liberalizing efficacy of the life-blood of the master spirits 
of the world, which is treasured up in books. To their influ- 
ence and mastery he surrendered himself. Daily, nightly, for 
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a little while, he sought their wise companionship, and reverently 
listened to their words of truth and power. 

We need, further, the literature of which we are writing in 
order to harmonize us and make us feel our connection with our 
race. As the life of humanity is integral and continuous, we 
shall not understand the wants of the present, unless we feel the 
pulsations and power of the common life. As this generation is 
the outgrowth of all that preceded it, we must know the past 
to know the necessities of the present. It is not enough to 
come in contact with the living, we need to be brought face 
to face with the dead. The present is not wise enough; 
we need the cumulative wisdom of all time. To say that books 
are the cement of ages, is but saying alittle of the truth. They 
contain the spirit of the generations in which they were written. 
The books of power that men do not let die, are the conden- 
sations of the best thought of their time and nation. When 
Cicero speaks it is not Marcus Tullius only. It is Rome of the 
first century before Christ. When Augustine speaks, it is not 
the bishop of Hippo only. The church of his time speaks 
through him, and he gives the best and fullest statement. of 
their opinions; vague and undefined though they may have 
been until they had passed through the furnace of his genius, 
where they were freed from alloy and stamped with the 
impress of strength, of brilliancy and of beauty, by his master 
hand. The great writers of the times of Elizabeth, James, 
Charles and Cromwell, put in circulation the best thoughts of 
their days, in civil and religious liberty, on forms of government, 
on theology and on education, for all men’s minds were exercised 
on those themes as never before nor since. The spirit of the 


nation, aroused to its highest pitch of enthusiasm by the 


pressure of its necessities, spoke through them as they told 
their countrymen and the world what could best subserve the 


‘interests of a people merging into a freedom which they were 


resolved to gain and perfect. When we go to them, we go to 
men who have thought most deeply, and expressed themselves 
most clearly and powerfully on these topics of undying interest 
which then arose before the world in their true and majestic 
proportions. They spoke for humanity, and not for themselves 
alone. 
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Would we gain wide views, we must seek the highest sum- 
mits, and look through the optic glass of the best artists. We 
must sit at the feet of the great teachers, think their thoughts, 
feel their deep impulses, look out from their heights, both before 
and after, and see how far the one unbroken race, the genus 
man, has made advance in the line of true development. 

As they who were the free instruments of God in giving us 
a Revelation, spoke as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, so 
they who have uttered the most of human wisdom spoke as 
they were moved by the spirit of humanity. There were many 
prophets, but their visions were not all recorded, the Divine 
hand gathering up only what the world needed, as inclusive of 
all the rest. So what was best uttered, what had most com- 
prehensiveness, vigor, truth and beauty, what had the most 
vital worth and the finest, fullest verbal expression, the instinct 
of the race has handed down to us. If we do not know what 
the one human race has thought and felt in the days of its ex- 
cited struggles, and in the haleyon hours of its repose, we shall 
neither enter into a full sympathy with its life, nor do our part 
in meeting its demands. Our ignorance will keep us in a par- 
tial isolation. 

Literature not only harmonizes, it nourishes patriotism. It 
is impossible to surrender ourselves up to the power of those 
who write upon the deepest themes of our common humanity, 
in words of vigor and life, with the additional fascination of 
harmony of number or of rhythm, and not be kindled by their 
fires. All of the world’s great oracles, no matter in what 
tongue they address their fellow-men, whether they at once have 
gained the general ear, or have had to wait until the coming 
generations for a listening audience, are fell of ardor and affec- 
tion for their native soil. Their hearts yearn toward their 
country and their countrymen. Hlowever wide their views and 
broad their utterances, their fulness and majesty are heightened 
when these interests awake the energies of their souls. How- 
ever ardent their love fer the liberty of all, their love for the 


liberty of their own land beams with a brighter, purer flame. 
If the Italian sings “ Bella e liberta,” it is liberty for Italy. If 
liberty, political, social and religious, is dear to Milton, it is 
for England and for Englishmen. When Wordsworth rouses 
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us most witha clarion blast, it is for England’s victories. When 
Burns subdues us most, it is when his lines are fragrant with 
Scotland’s own blossoms, and melodious with the sound of her 
own swift streams. Nationality is as essential an element in 
literature as individuality. The writer must not only speak for 
humanity with his own clear and peculiar utterances ; he must 
speak for his own people and in his own mother tongue. Te 
must be so penetrated with the flavor of the soil on which he 
grew, that the elimination of that flavor would be the destruc- 
tion of the germ and fibre of all he writes. Llis style must 
have the raciness of his country’s honest idioms. We know 
that this is so. Shakespeare could never have gained the 
sovereignty over the literature of the world, had not every page 
the vital throb of unmistakeable English life. It does the heart 
good to read his patriotic bursts, of which his historic plays are 
full. 

We are moved by no writers as by those who “show the 
mettle of their own pastures.” The spirit of their own people 
must speak if they would receive our homage. When patriot- 
ism fires them, patriotism will fire us, if we yield ourselves as 
we should to their generous ardor. Do we need historic proof 
of such a magnificent use of literature? ‘The chosen spots in 
Germany where the patriotic impulses are most profoundly felt, 
are the universities, where they quaff the deepest draughts from 
the pure, perennial streams which may have sprung up in 
other lands, but they flow on, like the four streams of Eden, to 
water the earth. The colleges of our own land have shown the 
most unsullied patriotism. Professors and students in our own 
land have shown what intellectual diet fed them, as they left 
behind the material and grosser element of their books, and 
earried their spiritual and imperishable essence into the ficld of 
battle. Our revolutionary patriots had this healthy nutriment. 
Witness the will of the father of the late Josiah Quincey: “I 
leave to my son Josiah, when he shall attain the age of fifteen, 
the works of Algernon Sidney, John Locke and Lord Bacon, 


Gordon’s Tacitus, and Cato’s Letters; and may the Spirit of 
Liberty abide upon him.” 


Another function of the literature we would magnify, is to 
vitalize. It is a very common remark that many public men, 
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as lawyers, editors, teachers and others, as they advance in 
years, show less and less of the healthy, pleasing vigor that 
gave to their earlier intellectual products much of their attrac- 
tiveness. The sermons are dryer and duller, although they 
may be more compact with abstract thought. The lawyer's brief 
may be clear, but his speeches are cold and heavy. The teacher, 
who clothed the abstractions of language and logic with the 
dress of life, has subsided to the position of a dry imparter of 
dry systems and dead rules. The bones of paleontology have 
become very dry. There is no soul, now, under those ribs of 
death. The continuance in the old routine, with no visits to 
“fresh fields and pastures new,” has had its slow and sure effect. 
All professional men must grow dull, abstract and skeleton- 
like, unless they are ever renewing their intellectual youth by a 
frequent and sympathetic recurrence to those great teachers of 
mankind whose thoughts are always young. Study of these 
authors, for the sake of criticism and analysis, will not do. 
There must be the genial, receptive surrender to their influences 
which marked the early perusal. Such an acquaintance will 
ever be detecting new beauties. The trained and affectionate 
eye will see hidden depths of meaning, where before it had only 
glanced upon the surface. Coming back again and again, like 
Antwus to the earth, they will renew their strength. 

It is very strange that, among the very men whose professed 
object in life is the presentation of religious truth to men, so 
that old and young may be effected by it, there should be not 
only an indifference to, but a contemptuous disparagement of, the 
only means that can accomplish their object, that is: truth pre- 
sented to the intellect, the will, the sensibilities and the imagi- 
ination, in a living form. They avoid life as if it were death 


itself. They speak disparagingly of those who have it. But 
alas! they are in error. The race is always young, and full of 
vitality. To be moved aright, it must have its true cravings 
met. It demands the fundamental truths that are as old as the 


dawn of the race, but it must have them in vital, rounded and 
youthful forms. It asks for the same kind of air and water that 
Adam breathed and drank, but it must be running water and 
oxygenated air. Unless we go back to the Alpine men whom na- 
ture has appeared to furnish the beginnings of river-systems 
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and water-courses for the irrigation of the world, those moun- 
tain peaks that are perpetual landmarks to those who are far 
at sea, those summits, where “of pure now purer air meets 
the approach,” we shall lose the taste of truth, as it bursts from 
its fountains. 

To pay no attention to the perfect forms into which human 
thought has ecrystalized, while we are working away at our 
editorials and sermons, with the desire of influencing men, is 
as great an absurdity as it would be for the sculptor ever to be 
chiselling his marble without a look at the dimpled limbs and 
graceful movements of young children, or the developed 
strength and beauty of riper age. We need the impulses that 
come from comparison. We need to know what is a healthy 
growth. Weare acquainted with ministers who will write a 
great many sermons — good men they are. They read very 
little. ‘They have a poor opinion of style. They think clearly, 
and suppose that that is all that they need do. If they ever 
read the master-pieces of sacred oratory, they speak contempt- 
uously of them, calling them florid, popular. It is true, they 
are florid, but not in an offensive sense; only as they are 
adapted to living, breathing men who have blood in their veins, 
light in their eyes and color on their cheeks. They have what 
they ought to have, color, life, energy. If these critics were 
making arithmetics, they ought to make them dry, but sermons 
should not be modelled after such a standard. 

These crities are right, in calling those productions popular. 
That was what they were designed to be. They were addressed 
to the people for present moral effect. We wish all who preach, 
could preach such “ popular” sermons. 


This evil might be corrected in a great degree by the 


right use of the highest literature. A full appreciation of the 
masters in theological literature alone must impart health and 
vigor. Calvin’s Institutes and Commentaries, for example, are 
all alive. Every paragraph has the glow of health. The 
blood runs through every line. Thoughts the most subtile 
or profound are suggest«d to the mind by striking imagery. 
The sentences sparkle. They have brilliant fiery points. 

To the dull and the dry and the lifeless, such works would 
be as efficacious as were the bones of the prophet Elisha to the 
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dead man who was cast into his sepulchre. They would revive 
them and cause them to stand upon their feet. 

Further, let us notice the power that literature has to give 
repose. When we are wearied by the toils of the day, and by 
jarring contact with selfish men, when we are fatigued by the 
stirring scenes through which we are passing, when we are ex- 
asperated by traitorous words around us, and depressed by our 
present anxieties and by our hopes deferred, we can wit!draw 
to other society and listen to other words, and to wiser men. 
We can forget the reports of “ Correspondents,” and listen to 
the truthful chronicles of Froissart or Stowe. We can turn 
from our anxious survey of the lines and trenches at the front 
where brothers and friends are lying in heroic endurance, and 
think of Thermopyle where Greek awaited Persian. We 
can cease our indignation as we have read of Semmes and the 
leaders of piratcc crews, and read of Drake and Raleigh, of 
Nelson and Decatur. We can close the exciting pages of 
contemporary history, and find a calmness of mind as we read 
how Cromwell fought and reigned. We can leave the specula- 
tions of the present, and quiet our spirits with the minstrelsy 
and fiction of the good Sir Walter. The price of gold is for- 
gotten as we read the Urn Burial of Sir Thomas Browne. 
Rumors of raids and invasions no longer disturb us, as we 
learn how Birnam wood came to Dunsinane. Lord Russell’s or 
Seeretary Seward’s despatches are temporarily sealed with 


oblivion as we are borne along by the fascinating tide of Boling- 


broke’s letters. We can leave the questions of finance, of poli- 


tics, of reconstruction, of foreign policy, of future wars, 
fur time to settle, as we give the hour to Bossuet, to Haw- 
thorne or De Quincey. We can ask Hooker to speak to us of 
her, “ whose seat is the bosom of God, whose voice is the har- 
mony of the world.” Coleridge can enlarge our conceptions of 
men and Deity. Wordsworth can interpret to us what nature 
teaches. The world is all before us where to choose. And as 
we take the wisest and the best to be our companions, and as we 
utter not a word to all they tell us, uttering better thoughts 
than we are used to and in a better way, their calm serenity 
raises us above the smoke and stir of earth, and their perfect 
harmonies soothe and restore. 
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We can go higher than this. Disturbed by anarchy and re- 
bellion we can go to the pages, where we shall read, that there 
is a King who reigns in righteousness, that to him every knee 
shall bow and every tongue confess him Lord. When we hear 
of wars and rumors of wars we can hear him’ saying: “ These 
things must needs be.” Above the waves and the storms we 
can hear him saying: “ Peace be still,” and we are calmed. 

Finally, we would not overlook the power that literature 
has to elevate, refine and spiritualize. The tendency of 
the world’s hard business is to dry up the heart. Very 
often youth loses all its geniality and freshness in advancing 
years. The rough encounters all have to meet, the crush- 
ing experiences of human selfishness that unexpectedly arise 
among men, the absorption of their powers in the work of life, 
make men hard, destroying every feature of the ideals that 
filled the vision of early days, and withering up all those feel- 
ings that now they term romantic. But when these feelings are 
gone, and the ideals of youth have vanished, the better part of 
us is gone. Not only are our capacities for pure enjoyment 
taken away, but our capacity for sympathy with the best of our 
kind is destroyed, and, as a necessity, our capacity for the high- 
est usefulness is lost. Our very hopes of immortality seem 
dreams. 

One of the great collateral benefits that the word of God 
confers, is found in this—that it ever renews the fading lustre 
of that which the world of sight and touch and taste is perpetu- 
ally effueing. As long as we hear the weekly messages of love 
we can not quite forget our possibilities of attainment, or fail to 
see from what height we have fallen, and to what we may re- 
turn. 

All true literature is subservient to the same high pur- 
pose. ‘The perfect inspiration of the Bible finds no contradic- 
tion in the lower inspirations of human genius, when they are 
not prompted by motives of vanity, hatred and sensual passion, 
and when they make their appeal to what is spiritual and not 
what is earthy in man; for they strike the noblest chords within 
us; they fill us with the loftiest aspirations; they kindle our 
emulation for that which is exalted; they purge the mind from 
that which is gross and sensual; they arouse an ennobling 
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admiration for what is lovely and of good report; they foster 
an aversion toward all that looks down and degrades, toward 
all that crosses, and poisons, and pollutes. 

jut the mere application of the understanding is not followed 
by such results. The profoundest chemist may starve in the 
midst of the abundance which he analyzes; so the shrewdest 
critic of the letter may die of atrophy, while the spiritual sus- 
tenance of ages is on his table. Knowledge puffeth up, but a 
loving, humble reception, buildeth up. When the imagination 
and the affections are called into exercise, the spirit feels the 
expanding and purifying power. As a man thinketh so is he. 
The clear dream, the solemn vision, “ telling of things that no 
gross car can hear,” this “ oft converse with heavenly habitants,” 
so changes the soul’s essence, that by the help of God, there is 
more hope that at length it will “ gain the divine property of its 
first being.” laving listened to earth’s best teachers, the ear 
will be more ready to catch diviner accents, and learn of Him 
who teaches from the cross. 


ARTICLE VI. 
AFTER THE WAR. 


Tue preéminent thought, the most profound feeling of the na- 
tion is, that our government is preserved in its majesty, and our 
territory in its integrity, now devoted to universal freedom. 
From either of these results of the war the national heart re- 


coiled at the first, and alwavs with a most intense earnestness. 


Let who would suffer, let what would perish, these two points 


must be maintained. Other issues, more or less important among 
themselves, coming in earlier or later, and made by few or many, 
had their place and claims. But these two led: the Constitu- 
tion and the Union. So for the salvation of these, our emo- 
tions of gratitude lead off among the joyful feelings following 
the war. Weare not a broken and shattered Republic, little 
and greater sovereignties, dashing and grinding against each 


other, like huge ice islands and icebergs in arctic seas and 
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under arctic storms. We are yet one, and anchored at our 
ancient moorings in the temperate zone. Our constitution, 
the very centre of attack, much in peril, often under cloud, and 
ig sometimes the subject of requiem as if departed, still stands 
| forth in its noble proportions and original strength. So the 
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the spring covers them, as before, with foliage and flocks and 


fruitful fields. 


Great issues have been involved. In the early times of our 
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i Granite [ills are stronger than the fierce winter tempests ; and 
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government they were made; for the last four or five years they 
have been bloodily and valiantly contested, and God _ has de- 
fended the right. For long time two civilizations have been 
strugeling in this country for ascendancy. One is of the four- 
teenth and the other of the nineteenth century. Two theories 
of government have been in conflict, the one feudal, the other 
demuveratic, the one despotic, the other free, the one aristocratic, 
the other republican. 

One civilization, theory and section of the country have been 
asking that we might go back into a_petrification of medieval 
Kurope ; the other, that we might go forward with the current 
of providence and progress into the America of the twentieth 
century of Christianity. 

The one section ignored the laws of growth, as applicable to 
national industry and wealth, intellect and morals; and so by 
painful processes sought to force on the nation the infantile foot 
of the Chinese and the depressed cranium of the Flat Head 
Indian. The other section sought to popularize labor, enrich 
all classes, educate the populace and elevate all into the intelli- 
gent morality of the Gospel. So the nation would grow and 
develop in symmetry and strength and glory. So the pro- 
gressing ages would not leave us behind. Ilere and hence the 


Great Rebellion and our national struggle. 
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The sections themselves have not been fully conscious of so 


rreat a depth, sweep and issue in the contest. Facts nearer 
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the surface, aims of narrower scope, and ends closer at hand, 
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have interested and controlled and led them on. Populations, 
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like individuals, often do their great life work in dreamy uncon- 
sciousness of their destiny and success. 


Some on both sides have comprehended the bearings of this 
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contest, but the contending masses have not. While we 
thought it confined to our own harbors and rivers and gulfs, 
God has made it a tidal wave for the world, to set all the na- 
tions forward. While we made the battle as between North 
and South, God made it as between the old and the new, the 
earth over. It is one of those starts, steps onward, impetuses, 
that the nations get once in a while among the centuries, 
creating a general progressive movement all round. 

We have made a pressure on chattel slavery, on oligarchy as 
dominating over the masses, on ignorance as cultivated and 
patronized by local governments, on monopoly of wealth as 
grinding the poor; and in the pressure we have succeeded in 
taking a step forward. We have taken it not for our people 
alone, but for all those peoples who are performing unrequited 
labor, and obeying laws they did not make, and groping in an 
ignorance they can feel only to yield to. So have we helped 
all needy populations to move forward a little, as when in a 
press and throng one step forward by those at the front is the 
signal and the opportunity for all to make a gain. 

On these grand issues between two conflicting civilizations 
we have waged a stupendous war. It has been the old form 
of contract and the old price for civil rights: the shedding and 
paying of human blood. It is all very well to theorize about 
peace, and to preach peace, and as much as lieth in us to live 
peaceably with all men. Blessed are the peace makers. But 
it must needs be that offenses come. All the upward steps of 
civil and social right are marked with human blood. Somebody 
died for the gain. There is no single item in the British Con- 
stitution, or our own Bill of Rights, no great civil principle in 
our statutes, but men fought to secure it. The right of jury 
trial, of habeas corpus, of making your house your castle 
against all illegal entrance, of standing on your personal defense 
to the death, though the humblest man in the realm, and a 
thousand other rights as common and necessary and unnoticed 
by us as the air of heaven, each and all, could they tell their 


origin and growth to maturity and safety, would tell of spear- 
men, and archers, and mail clad cavalry; of matchlocks and 
broadswords, cannon and Sharpe’s rifles. All our civil rights 
have had a most uncivil and bloody beginning. And it is a 
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singular fact that rarely a generation goes through life with- 
out secing its government at war, renewing the bloody seal 
of its rights. It has been thought that our struggle might 
have been prevented. With the goodness of angels and the 
patience of God, perhaps so; but with our thicty millions of 
flesh and blood men, probably not. Moreover, there are 
some ideas that nothing but a battle ficld can clear up, and 
some others that nothing but a battle field can explode. — Very 
like if a few scores of men had died thirty years ago, the war 
might have been postponed, perhaps indefinitely. But they 
lived, and to see half a million die. 

The war itself was on a most stupendous scale. If we in- 
clude all the men and munitions of war employed, the area of 
land and water covered, the time consumed, the number and 
character of the battles and the number of men who fell, we 
find no parallel to it in history. Europe has hardly room to 
manceuvre such armies, and can boast of few such battle fields. 
We shudder to think what a work of devastation and death we 
followed up for more than four years. Our excitement 
and intense determination at the time made us in a measure 
unconscious of what we were doing, and new as we look 
back we can hardly credit the reality. We fail to concede at 
first that those bloody fields and sieges and forts and marches, 
that are so to fill history, were really our own. Those prisons 
are as something we read of in the days of Herod, and those 
hospitals, and Christian and Sanitary Commissions belong to 
the age and literature of romance. But all this, and for so 
long a time, was ours. We wake up to the assurance that this 
is no dream. It is all a startling reality. We have had such a 
war, the like to which in magnitude no nation ever had before. 
We thank God most devoutly that it is ended. 

When we reflect what vast interests were involved, we shud- 
der to think how near at times we came to making a failure. 
Our form of government, as democratic, was on trial for the 
world. The continuance of the Union not only involved the con- 
tinuance of our present government, but of any harmonious gov- 
erninents on our territory for long and painful years. Our fail- 
ure would have left the American States a prey and a plunder- 
ing ground to foreign nations. The civilization of the Western 
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continent would have received a mournful check for a century, 
aud the hard governments, the low social order, the stagnation 
of the masses, and the intolerance of the aristocracies of Europe 
would have been forced on us. 

Contemplating such results from the failure of the national 
arms, we appreciate our imminent, though at the time unknown 
peril, when, in the affair of the Trent, the English Cabinet 
were on the very point of recognizing the independence of the 
Confederacy, and of making demands for satisfaction in that 
affair by a heavy fleet at the capes of the Chesapeake. The 
French Emperor was more than ready to coéperate with his 
nation’s traditional enemy in thus humbling and ruining an old 
and fast and powerful friend. But one quiet, energetic, perse- 
vering man in the English Cabinet was too much for Palmers- 
ton and Napoleon; and their gigantic crime of taking the life 
of.a nation failed. To their persetual regret they failed to 
recognize the independence of the Contederacy at the only time 
when they could have had any remote pretext for doing it, or 
hope of dismembering us by doing it. But for one man, the 
right man at the right time in the right place, by the hand of 
providence, we should have had foreign war added to the re- 
bellion for perhaps twenty five years, and in the end a crippled 
and wasted if not broken and ruined government and Union. 

This was the only real danger to our success. Let alone, we 
could give but ene answer as to the end of the struggle. There 
were minor crises connected with single battles, campaigns and 
policies, but all these concerned only the lengthening or short- 
ening of the war. They did not make the end doubtful. 

Considering what issues were thrown into the war, we have 
no right to be surprised at its duration; nor has it exceeded 
prudent and unimpassioned forecastings that were made after 
the first blood was shed. 

The results of the war are cause for gratitude to the God of 
armies beyond our most earnest anticipations. The integrity 
of our national territory has been preserved. No one can esti- 
mate the worth of that fact. Always it has been above price, 
though disloyal men have sometimes tried tu weigh its worth in 
their small balances. 


The idea of our nationality has been developed and vindica- 
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ted. The notion that we were so many separate, sovereign 
states, with a power of repulsion stronger than the power of 
attraction, with an independence superior, and if deemed best, 
hostile to federal relations, has been a notion vitiating to na- 


tional citizenship and dishonorable and injurious in our interna- 


tional relations. The independency of the state in some things, 


with fealty to the nation in others, has never been well under- 
stood. The war has declared some points, if it has not ex- 
pounded the Constitution and early national legislation; and 
though much yet remains in doubt, we rest in comfort in this 
result at least, that no state may of its own choice and motion 
go out of the Union. We have decreed, if not discovered, 
that the door of entrance into the Union is as a valve, opening 
but one way. 

As the war grew out of a conflict of civilizations, it was nat- 
ural avd necessary that slavery, an institution of the dark past, 
should be put in danger. Being in the way it was removed, 
as war allows no obstacles, and civilizations no insuperable difi- 
culties. It has been abolished, as a mountain is tunnelled that 
lies in the way of a projected railway. No result ef the war 
lies up so on the surface, conspicuous and all engrossing. It is 
a marked incident in this great national and international move- 
ment of: the Anglo-American race. In the step forward that 
we have taken, as a leading nation, it was inevitable that chat- 
tel slavery should be left behind. It does not allow of prog- 
ress ; it can not keep pace with the ages ; it belongs to the past, 
to the times of a feeble Christianity, to an imperfect system of 
morals, a sluggish philanthropy, and to an inactive, ignorant 
condition of civil and social life. In a result so eminently 
moral in its essential features it would seem highly desirable for 
all parties concerned, that moral causes should work it. But as 
the civil, so often the moral forces retire before the military, 
and that is achieved by force which conscience, equity and di- 
vine truth should have done long before. In such case the 
moral work must follow, that should have preceded and _pro- 
duced the act. 

With but faint conception of their new position, or of the 
magnitude of the new boon of liberty, four millions of freed- 
men yet know and feel enough to swell loud the anthem of 
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praise to God. And philanthropic, Christian hearts all through 


the land will exult and give thanks exceedingly that another 
relic of uncivilized and unchristian times has passed by, and 
will nv longer be known in connection with our government, 
except as a vricf and a blot in our hist wy. 

The war has also made a erateful revelation to us of our re- 
sources fur defence. A great and prosperous people, minding 
our own business, we had not thought much of armies and 


navics. We inclined more to patronize Peace Socicties. Phe 
world, therefore, was surprised, and ourselves probably as much 
» pnost, that in so short a time we put two and a half mil> 
lions of men in the field with all the material of war. Sus- 
ling somewhat other pursuits, and making war the main 


ee 1] — Len : od ] ‘ 
veine, all Our INnteriol became as by enchant- 


ment i Caliip), ana our DOraecrs a line ol ftortiilcations. \\ ec ll ul 


ior the time 


nu lack of men, able ofheers and valiant soldiers, and a navy 
that vave new lessons to the world in maratime wartare. We 
could feed, clothe, drill, transport, and take into action, forces 
have seemed fabulous to Napoleon even. Yet all 

hile our commerce whitened the seas, our shops, farms 

and factories returned the rewards of honest toil, while the arts 
of a iltivate | lite and the pursuits of peace hardly showed a 
ipple in their usunl and even current. In all this we discovered 
that we could turn aside to a new and painful and necessary 


work, without checking the great flow of our national life. We 


have also discovered that our great armies, when no longer 
needed, can be quietly and speediiy disbanded, and the men re- 
turned to private life. This sometimes has been a greater difli- 
culty than to raise an army. Such a power is not always wil- 
ling to be dissolved; and ambitious generals and demagogues 
are sometimes reluctant tlgt it should be. It requires no small 
amount of intelligence and virtue and patriotism in a people to 
be a formidable army one day and private citizens the next. 
Another important result of the war is the impression we have 
made on foreign nations. They had knowa our numbers, a lit- 
tle of our geography and resources, with but poor understand- 
ing of the nature of our government, and a strong conviction 
that in time of trouble our federal bond would be very slight 
over the States. The sudden appearance of so large armies 
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and they volunteers, of such discipline and efficiency, has con- 


fused foreigners. Our military resourees surprise them. The 


strength of the federal power to use the States disappoints 
them. So in our war we have been a marvel and a confusion 
to them; and it has been with amazement that they have re- 
cently seen eight hundred and fifty thousand men leave the 
ranks by command, and retire to private pursuits. The conse- 
quence is that now to be an American abroad is to be a man 
who has a country, and government, and nationality. Long 
known to be progressive in peace, we are now seen to be for- 
midable in war. We have now a reputation for warlike ability 
that has all the worth, with but a tithe of the cost of a heavy 
army and navy. We are now able to make as well as interpret 
international law, and like the other leading powers, to form 
precedents when we can find none to our liking. 

It is to be devoutly desired that this discov ry of our warlike 
ability, and now eminent position among leading powers, may 
not make us vain and rash and provoking in our international 
relations. We do not need a foreign war for our honor. We 
can aflord to simply remember some things, while we bend all 
our energies to remove our debt and develop peacefully the re- 
sources of our domain. Changes abroad will invite a settlement 
of rankling claims, when we can do it more to our liking and 
credit and advantage. 

But sad memories come up from our victorious past. We can 
not shut out from our retrospect and survey of successes thos¢ 
terrible battle fields, and the yet ungathered dead of many of 
them. Our hearts go exploring hospitals, where many dear to 
us oozed their life out at ghastly wounds, or sickened and died 
of toil and want and disease. lorror, and loathing, and in- 
tense indignation, and incensed justige move us to and fro, as 
we think of rebel prisons, that swallowed up our true men like 
the insatiable maw of death, regardless alike of the rules of 
war, the principles of Christianity, and the kinder impulses of 
a common humanity. 

And while the nation was recently holding jubilee, what house- 
hold was there untouched by sorrowful remembrances of kindred 
or friend? How many families were under the deep baptism of 
loss and loneliness and grief? In vain they waited for the step 
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that never had failed them at the family gathering. They gave 
thanksgiving to God for the deliverance and uplifting of their 
country, but it was with tremulous utterance when they looked 
on their own desolation and considered the price. 

Nor is it altogether joy when we consider the deliverance of 
those in bonds. True they are out of Egypt but they are not 
yet in Canaan. There is yet but little pleasant relation or 
hopeful feeling between them and their former masters, while 
the two classes are mutually if not absolutely dependent on 
each other. They are yet a prey to hate and prejudice, ignor- 
ance, unthrift, and cold and famine. We are told officially 
by the Freedmen’s Bureau that without immediate aid thirty 
thousand will perish in Georgia alone and forty thousand more 
in Alabama. 


Our rejoicing and theirs for their deliverance must be modi- 


fied somewhat by our anxious anticipations. For the problem of 
the last thirty years is likely to be the problem of the next thirty 
in this country. The ignorance, passions, prejudices and tra- 
digional antipathies of both races are to be conceded and 
grappled with as the stern facts of the problem. Doubtless 
our philanthropy and Christianity, as a nation, are adequate to 
the imposing labor. What we will most need, and perhaps be 
least willing to give, will be time. Force has carried the treed- 
men forward to their nominal liberty. To maintain and enjoy 
that vift, social and moral forces must now have time to over- 
take the military and adjust the two parties to their new rela- 
tions and duties. And not till these are amicably adjusted by 
the parties themselves will the act of emancipation be practically 
complete. Our work as Christians and the work of the gov- 
ernment will not be done till good civil and neighborly feeling 
has been developed and established between them. Military 
edicts, Congressional legislation and prescribed and exacted 
State laws may somewhat aid this. But duties and relations 
that are mainly social and moral can not be ordered and legis- 
lated into being and force. They must be a growth, and that 
is a work of time. And the length of time requisite to work 
the necessary social, civil and moral changes will try our 
patience, and perhaps our theories. Two civilizations, two 
ideas of government, and two grades of society are yet strug- 
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gling for the mastery in the South. Our hands are provi- 
dentially set to this work, and we must not relax. Though the 
war is over the work is not; and while we look some to legisla- 
tion, we must look more to moral forces to finish it. It is 
both vain and wrong for any to urge that they foresaw this 
oppressed and perishing condition of the freedman and _ this 
hostility of the white man to him when free, and warned against 
it, and so are exempt from aiding him. We must accept facts and 
results. .A common evil is on us, a common work is demanded 
and a common good promised. We are to work out the 
national problem, no matter who so stated it. The events of 
the times present it, and we must deal with it. Doubtless to 
work it as a Christian, a social, and a civil problem combined, 
is to succeed. Thus labored it must be a success. Nor ought 
the government with any hasty acts to withdraw its hand fi 

work. Ilaving lifted up and set forward three mill 
nominal freedom, it is obligated not only not t 

hand, but to find and use legitimate means to make that freedom 
areality. So far as the negro question was an issue in the yar 
by act of the government, it is not yet settled by the govern- 
ment. The hearing is simply adjourned from Bull Run and 
Richmond to Washington. 

While we labor under the thought that the work is creat, the 
elevation of an oppressed race, we may remember that equity, 
an unfolding Christianity, a progressive civilization, and the 
spirit of the times are with us as allies. Emancipation, in the 
form in which it came, was but the beginning of the work. 
The end of slavery thus, was the opening of the enterprise to 
elevate arace. Providence has given us a work that will test 
our philanthropy and call out our Christianity, as no national 
enterprise ever did before. But to have done such a work and 
look back on its consummation will be ample reward for all toil 
and sacrifice. 

A glorious and at the same time dangerous future is now be- 
fore us. Other honors and perils than those connected with 
the freedmen await us. The resources of the country are be- 
yond all precedent or estimate. They are therefore a vast 
power for good or ill, according as the moral worth of the 
people is high or low. We exult in an undivided territory and 
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of vast extent. Yet its very extent constitutes one of our 
dangers. The different sections have different and conflicting 
interests, as the maratime, the agricultural, the mining, the 
‘otton, and the sugar growing. Each of these departments 

nts a favoring, a protecting legislation, which can be granted 
ily through injury to the others. So have we national and 
natural tendencies to sectionalism and separation, arising from 
our vastness of territory. The safety of a government runs 
verv mu h with lines of latitude, or east and west, because so 
it is more likely to have a sameness of interest. The dangers 


eovernmeat run with the lines of long’tude, because so it 


l 
vier range of interests 1 


n different climates, and these 


kind of natural disunion. 

But as the war brought to the light and service able generals 
and commodores, who carried us successfully through the con- 
“us, so we doubt not the demands of the hour will 

wad statesmen, as broad and varied in their gifts and 
vr public service, as are our public domain and its 

We have men, we think, who ean take up this 

turn it in their statesman hands and look at its four 

e, and then balance it around a common good. 
ional statesmen. We also have national states- 
lso we are looking 


forward to an honorable, prosper- 
glorious future. The providence of God in the sue- 


i¢ past, and our present good condition, make us 


: more than hopeful. 


ARTICLE VII. 
JESTHETIC RELIGION. 


Wuewn the Psalmist exclaimed, “Strength and beauty are in 


his sanctuary,” he struck upon two correlated ideas that are 
continually meeting us. Thus, applied to literature, they give 


us those two great departments, the solid and the imaginative ; 
in the arts, they are represented by the useful and. the orna- 
mental ; and in nature they come to view again, in the continual 
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blending of things valuable for the practical purposes of life, 
with others agreeable to the senses or exaltine to the sensibili- 
ties. Even in the original constitution of the human family 
these two thoughts found expression, the man being made from 
the dust, well knit and strong, while the woman was fashioned 
from choicer materi:l, and after a more elegant pattern. 


This twofold conception applies to religion. Strength and 


beauty are in the sanctuary. They stand in the walls and look 


down from the ceiling of every well built house of w rship ; 
they appear in the ordering of every well arranged public ser- 
vice; and thev are braided together in the doctrines we receive, 


like the opposite colors in the cords of the tab rnacle, or the 


inwroucht purple and gold that curtained the most holy place. 
And where thines are set in their proper order, “ strength ” 


always comes first, and “beauty” afterward. 


Even in our 
worldly affairs, it will be admitted that what 


useful should 
take precedence of what is mer ly entertaining; while in re- 
ligion, as all must allow, truth should be held at a higher price 
than the mere drapery it ars, and life, reality and power set 
above all pageantry and pomp whatsoever. Someti 
ever, this order is practically inverted, Men | 

oured of beauty as to introduce it into the sanc 


7 own 


sake; and all else that needs to eo with it out of 


sight, or else brought in to set that off Ornament is put before 
use; form takes the ascendency of spirit ; and a kind of worship 
grows up, in which all outward proprictics are well arranged 
indeed, but in which solid doctrine and seriou practice have 
very small place. 


It would not be unsafe perhaps to say that Is some ten- 


dency toward such a misarrangement at the preser lay. It 
comes out here and there in the style of church architecture that 
is indulged; it is found in a fashion of church music somewhat 
cultivated ; it sometimes reveals itself in the sermons we hear; 
and it is particularly manifest in the many things that are said, 
where once it would have been least expected, of the agreeable- 
ness and desirableness of a prepared form of service. 

The object of inquiry in this article therefore will be, how 
these two elements, strength and beauty, are to be adjusted ; 
what their relative position is to be in a public service; and 
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what their respective bearing is upon the intensely practical 


work of a minister of Christ. This inquiry will open the whole 
subject of .Tsthetic Religion, and will put it in contrast with 


‘religion which is practical; it will give us s 


religion of beauty, and the religion of power. 


I. The Relivion of Beauty. What have we to do with our 


i } ' , a | 
subject, taken from the side of tasteful arrangements and ele- 


rey 


| ‘ } 1 ’ 
Phat we can not altogether exclude such 


iui propre ties! 
; . 4 vane A : 
ifs is OVVIOUS. Within certain bounds they may ve ehi- 


rood effect. God has viven us a sense of the fit- 
> 2 1 1° we: 4 ‘. ° °e ° 
to Which he liimeseclif is perpetually ministering, 
is rivht to gratify toa certiin extent, even mn tue 
, A ‘ — ‘ Bs . : 
ius worship. There is no objection to be 
. — ; ‘ 
VIOUS COTLC( Ohh CVeh I a pure 
‘ — . ae 
it mav rather be tuken as one » fine tributes 
. (° ! _ ale - 
won trom the bette ide human Na- 
monuments of thi eenius have 
er - a 
been wrought out from Christian ther 3. 
. , 1 ] 7 4 ° ? 
ver indulgence of our sense of the beautiful even in the 


} 


‘ ; a i 
homely round of common life has its uses. It helps to make 


7 , y- 
lay work something of a pleasure as wel 


} 


e on the web of honest toil ; 


wall with 
iles our weary 
worn worker a sense of home. 
f the same clement our relig 
! > ° ' ,.s 
wy defend it upon tne ven ral cround of its natural- 
, ' , ar per 
‘ss, but also upon express divine authority. 
service of the sanctusury, the 
{ 


his realm 3 nor will it ever be u issible t 
titn assemblies these appeals to our sens 
le, until we have either al rovatt d the exhortation 
unto the Lord, or else fallen into a fashion of singing 
contemplated by the Psalmist and the Apostles. God 
designs public worship to present some attractions for unspiritual 
minds ; music is one of these among others; and as we clearly 
see from what he does, that God himself delights in outward 
beauty, so it ean certainly do no harm to bring something of 


that quality with our public offering, in addition to the always 


. 
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grand requisite, “the beauty of holiness.” 
nav be done in this way, not as rendering 
ary, but as pleasantly coll 


Lessons of fiith 


rand 
a aa a ee 
ned on the soul in 


that this is. for the 


prepared perh: 
' A 
strumentalitv. Th 


1 


aer up 
| 


the common evi! 

r awakened by art alone 

sentiment of the renewed mind. 
men are deceived by it 2s they could 3 


before them in greater simplicity. Where 
exalted, whether by some work ¢ fart, or by 
al scenery, he easily glides into 


sing himself nm terms borrow¢e 
‘hristian worship. And if an app il is made 
of sensibilities through some service of reli: 


sion is often com lete. The long drawn aisle and fretted roo 
| 


the pealing organ and the dim religious light, are elements 


, 
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} 


which, with a few accessories, are capable of being wrought up 


into an almost overpowering appeal; and yet, as any one can 
see, it would be an appeal quite separate from the conscience, 
from repentance, and from faith in the Redeemer of men. Persons 
with as little of the Gospel in their hearts as any that ever lived, 
have occasionally developed a susceptibility to religious impres- 
sions of this sort that has been quite remarkable. Byron could 


write poetry on scriptural themes, and sometimes wrote it well ; 
and there are passages even in his worst productions, that shine 

like letters of gold amid the mingled smut and gall in which 
he commonly dipped his pen. And there was poor Shelly too— 


what shall we call him? Atheist or madman ?— who now and 
i had his religious feeling greatly wrought upon, and dashed 

s that a prophet might have written. 
it is just such feeling that goes with many people for 
worship, repentance, faith and love, those solid and 
alities, to which the art arrangements of religious 


honld be always tributary, being put quite in th back- 


The sensibilities are moved, but the conscience is not 

ere is enough of senting nt, or perhaps it were better 

‘ntimentalism, but the will is not subdued, nor the life 

t, nor the heart turned to God. The world is er wing 

hristians made in that way, a living illustration of the 
some things are “ made in vain.” 

the divine order of the two elements in 

‘erades our holy faith. Where the outward 

es the leading thought, the inward and the spiritual are 


‘se somewhat neglected; and the outward és a leading 


tht wherever a sense of dramatic propriety, or of literary 
ment, or of a chitectural magnificence, is any way taken 
ligious feeling. In such a case, the question asked by 
‘her will be, not so much how to convict men of sin, 
to give a happy expression to some fine thought or 

and as to the other parts of service, the prayer and 
prai e, the one will naturally settle into a studied propriety 


without the slightest eush of feeling, while the other will be 
Wrought up on pure artistic principles, till it is as incomprehen- 
sible to the mass of the worshippers, as if performed in an un- 


known tongue. What should be worship will become acting, 
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only it will be very poor acting because it will be so excessively 
unnatural. It sometimes really seems as if a Christian assembly 
were ashamed of the old cross, and were seeking to w rap ij 


round with a garniture which should conceal its plainness 
is as if we had erected that symbol, not in its own sublime sin 
plicity, or garlanded with some pleasant flowers which the hand 
of love had twined upon it, but decked and be lizzened with all 
fantastic trumpery, till you could not guess whether it 
cross at all. The ministry of the beautiful in wor hip 1 
toa ministry for the worship of the beautiful: the fin 
that should point our way to the celestial city, arrests om 
and becomes our shrine; and we fall into much the conditior 
described by the imperial ambassador who said, as he was falli 
asleep during service at St. Petersburg : “ Won't you wake 
up when they come to the subject of God.” 

This . Esthetic Relivi yn al oO reve tls a remarkab! 
with certain low views of practical godliness. You 
lose an important safecuard of pe rsonal richteousness, 
you dull a man’s sense of sin, or his nse of the ji 
God: nor does it make the case any better that this du 


s , ‘ ae 
produced as it ‘be, by a too exclusive cultivation of : 


} 


fectly levitimate element of the true faith. Where the « 
proprieti :of public service are pul too prominent] forward 


J ° r 
*RLOOPALC) 


religion sometimes stands arrayed in vestments so ¢ 
wrouclit and thric k \ folded, aus to leave nh thing but the 
for your adiniration ; and, indeed, when h 

and her form wasted by neglect, these 

usually the more piled on, as if on purpose 

growing evil. Let ihoinan | me his spiritu lity of 

be ob] cr ¢ d to conduct a public service, and he 


betakes himself to prepared forms, and 


hi 
nial. That covers his lunperfection, and is the same 


kinds of weather; that encourages him with the notion of com- 
munion with God, when all real communion has been broke 
off; and thus his mind is kept in a happy delusion which a 
single breath of extemporaneous exercise would scatter. 

And these things, which are so naturally resorted to by men 
alreuly in a state of spiritual degeneracy, reveal other pecu- 


liarities of the same general character. What is taken up asa 
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covering for the evil is often equally a cause of it. On this 
point we have several very eminent historical examples. The 
ease of the ancient covenant people is one of these. For such 
a people as the Ifebrews, something entertaining, dramatic, 
showy, senstious, was quite in place; for they were not only an 
oriental race but a primitive one, with much of the taste and 
habit of childhood. So God directed for them a liturgical ser- 
ft was set forth, however, under the most careful re- 
nus, and with the expectation constantly before th m, that 
uld outgrow it by and by, and come up toa worship 
imple and spiritual. And yet with this expectation 
feouards, the liturgy at length entangled them. 
ndid forms drew off their attention from the spirit 
embodied ; the corruption began early and spread 
il of religion forsook the beautiful body that had 
d for it, and like a corpse in ballroom apparel, 
dead church, going fast to corruption, with all 
ent vesture on, the patterns of which were worn in 
haps that gorgeous ceremonial was not the sole 
rruption among the Jews; but it has been well 
«] sely that ancient people have been followed 
to deterioration and decay, by those professedly 
n communions, which have also most closely copied 
iglous forms. 
necessary, perhaps, to linger at greater len 
of our subject. The tendencies of an JMsthetie 
be more clearly perceived by taking up a contrast. 
“ over against it, therefore, 
I Power. Th re is streneth in the 
and there is a kind of religion in the world, of 
which str n rth is the foremost feature. Some thing of stre neth 
is found in the Jsthetie Religion. There have been systems of 
paganism even, which by their pomp and pageantry, have 


swayed the | opulace almost at will; and, where the same things 


have been skilfully combined with certain elements of the 


Christian faith, the effect has been quite astonishing. The re- 
ligion of art forms has usually a vast amount of worldly wis- 
dom to aid it, the children of this world lending to it those 


qualities in which they have always shown themselves superior 
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to the children of light. It is the state religion, where there jg 
any such; and where there is not, it affects to be. It allies 
itself prudently with political power; it seeks precedence in cler- 


ical processions and at government institutions ; 


it calls upon 
Governors to change their proclamations for Thanksgiving 


Day 3, and upon Presidents to modify their appoint nents for 

fasting and prayer. This is not a powerless religion. The 

rreatest power the world ever witnessed was once wielded 

it. Using such facilities as were within its control, the 

éEsthetic Religion once went up to a standing place where j 
y LL: 

| 


uncrowned kings at its pleasure; where it put whole provi 


under ban; and where emperors stood all night bare! 
door. We admit that liturgical forms and outward ¢] 
been associated with great power ; but it was not power of that 
kind which a true Christianity wields. There is a religi 
Which not only rules men, but converts them ; 
relivion that puts G «1's law into the mind and inites 
heart; and with that kind of religion, all outward for 
Ba olor ; are either made to contril 
vement of mankind, or aresent off fi 
vers that cumber the march. 
One of the most prominent characteristies of such a religion 
its respect for doctrine. The doctrines are the s to the 
n system, that the bones are to the human body, or the 
bers to a ship. They form a solid framework, on which to 
If they are taken from the system, stripped of their 
appropriate covering, and presented in dry skeleton outline, they 
ister very little to either strength or beauty ; and a great 
has been made sometimes in the preaching of the 
doctrines by setting them forth in this uninvitin 


rand un | iritual 
way. Dut, when doctrine is put forward in living form, when 
it puts on flesh and blood and is animated with a living soul, 
it stands firm against all assaults, and goes forth to the noblest 
conquests. A man is fit for no work with his bones unj sinted ; 
neither can a ship battle successfully with a storm if its timbers 
hang loosely together. So neither can the church bear the 
shock and strain of her many encounters, unless she keeps the 
articles of her faith well bolted the one to the other. Take 
these away, and she isa spineless mass of pulp and poetry, 
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fit enough to be passed over into the hands of the “doll’s dress 
maker,” and to be played with by big children who must be 
kept out of mischief on Sunday, but absolutely good for noth- 
ing for either work or war. 

“And hence it will be observed that it is a characteristic of the 
religion of wsthetic proprieties and liturgical services, always to 
put th ductrines in a low place. This indeed is unavoidable ; 
for doctrine is stiff and unyielding; in some of its aspects quite 
refusing to accommodate itself to the line of beauty; and here 
and there presenting some very angular forms. Doctrine 
appeals first to our sense of sin and our sense of God, treating 
our sense of the beautiful as a very subordinate consideration. 
It does not work in well therefore with a religion of art forms 
and ceremonial glories. For that, something more flexible is 
necded; such a religion is better served by gothic arches and 
paint «l windows, by intoned responses and flowing vestments 5 
and if anything more is wanted, a step further on you will 
come to the candles and crosses, the censers and the beads and 
the bells. 

Hence it will be found true, as a matter of history, that 
whenever it is attempted to work up Christian worship as one 
of the fine arts, doctrine declines. The church of Rome, 
which probably presents the most perfect illustration of the 
ascendancy of the wsthetic in religion, which the world ever 
saw, equally illustrates the utter abandonment of the doctrines 
of the Gospel, by any people calling themselves Christians. 
That great communion, intent upon her pictures and proces- 
sions, turns her back upon the Bible and cries out against the 
article of justification by faith, ‘*‘ Anathema! Maranatha”! 
And every attempt to follow her upon this career of outward 
forms, though it be only to follow her half way, results propor- 
tionally in the same neglect. A church that bases herself chiefly 


upon her liturgical performances, may have her articles of faith 


indeed, but it will make no difference whether they number 
* Thirty nine” or thirty nine hundred ; for she will be as unset- 


tled in doctrine, as if she had expunged the whole from her 
prayer-book. In all her readings, which will be many, there 
will be no reading of ‘*The Articles” ; and her preaching will be 
quite as much in defiance as in defence of them. Such a 
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church, beside presenting to the world along with much that is 
good, the strangely agglomerated ‘*Calvinistie ereed, Arminian 
clergy, and Popish ritual”; may raise up ‘*Essayists and Re- 
viewers” to wield their pens against the credibility of the New 
Testament miracles, and quite possibly turn out a missionary 
bishop or two who will write down the ‘Five Books of 
Moses”! In other communions, individual eases of apostasy 


may occur; but it takes a liturgical union to go over bodily 
against her own Articles, and to give us avowed infidels in the 
*¢ Apostolic Succession.” 

Now when we remember that doctrine is but another name 
for truth, we see how great a power wsthetie religion must 
always sacrifice; for there is nothing so mighty, and espe- 
cially so mighty against opposifion as truth. To use a homely 
illustration, taken at second hand, ‘‘truth is like a snow-ball’; 
if you create a genial atm sphere around it, the first you know 
it will perhaps have melted out of sight; but when you see its 
enemies casting it out into the cold, you have nothing further to 
fear for it. One good frosty night would make it as | 
diamond ; and if some one In a rage shall now endeavor 


it out of the world, you shall see it rolling up volume as 


till, reaching some great precivice prep: red for it by Pr 


it shall thunder down with all the weicht of an ay 
Such a truth has been making such a leap quite lately 
country,and the earth yet vibrates with the mighty cone 

And when you take up not one truth, but many such, and 
combine them into one of those creeds which a late convention 
manifested so natural a fear of, you have still greater power. 
Union is strength, and the solid doctrines of a well divested 
system, like the several plates of a galvanic battery, generate a 
force by contact, which can not be found in any of them alone. 
must rib itself 


= 9 


The religion, therefore, that would be strong 
round with a consistent statement of doctrine. 

Such a religion alone can fully avail itself of the power of 
the pulpit. Where doctrine is put out of sight, the pulpit has 
really very little of value to work upon; and the result is that 
in such communions it is made little account of. “The Service! 
The Service! The Beautiful Service !” cry the admiring crowd; 
and our Lord’s command to go into all the world and _ preach, 
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js quite omitted from the record. Corresponding to this as- 
signment of an inferior place to preaching, you will find certain 
peculiarities in the church architecture of the liturgical sects. 
In the great Romish churches of Europe, the little receptacle 
designed for the preacher might be sought after by a Protestant 
for some time before he found it; and when he found it, he 
might be in doubt for what use it was intended. It is glued up 
against the wall in a corner; or it hangs like a bird’s nest froma 
single pillar—in which act there is the clearest esthetic propriety. 
It is said that in a large portion of the Greek church there is 
no pr whing at all, the entire dependance being placed upon 
the liturvical forms. And there is another church, neither 
Romish nor Greek, though recently revealing some strong affini- 
ties for the latter, in which it is quite often insisted that people 
will never do well till they cease to go up to the sanctuary “ to 
hear sermons.” Indeed, considerable anxiety is manifested at 
times, lest the pulpit should be made too prominent when we 
convene for Sabbath service. Perhaps it may. Perhaps we do 
not pay the attention we ought to the ether exercises of the 
sanctuary. Most ministers could make some improvement in 


\ 


the public reading of the Scriptures or even in the giving out 
of ahymn; a large number would do well to prepare them- 
selves more thoroughly tor leading their congregations in the 
service of prayer; and it need not be denied that some exercises 
ight be introduced into many congregations with decided 
profit, which would seem to certain people half liturgical. This, 


however, is nothing to the purpose as affecting the question of 


preaching the Word. Let us bring the other exercises up if 


need be, but let us not bring that down; and let us take care 
not to allow the impression to prevail too inconsiderately, that 
preaching is in any sense an inferior exercise to prayer and 
praise. Our Saviour did not so reckon it when he gave out the 
great commission ; nor did the apostles so treat it in the fulfill- 
ment of their work. “Go ye into all the world and preach,” 
were their marching orders ; and right well did they execute the 
command, We do not just now remember of an instance in 
which Paul is said to have“ read service,” or in which Peter 
“intoned the prayers.” ‘Trace these men where you will, 
among the wild men of Lycaonia, in the Jewish synagogues, 
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or among the cultured Greeks at Athens itself, it is all one 
thing. They are known and heard from as preachers ; and in 
that character do they exert their yreat power for the Christian 
faith. Will not some one be so kind as to tell us where the 
notion came from that prayer and praise are more serious, more 
important, more acceptable to God than preaching the Word? 


, 


Is it nobler, wiser, better, more becoming, in us poor sinner 
to always stand talking to God; or would it be as reverent and 
appropriate, sometimes to sit reverently down and wait t 
what he, by his appointed instrumentality, would say to 
God is great, and we do well to adore him; but he has 
thing to say to us by the arrangement for preaching 
wise and well for us thoughtfully to attend upon it. 

bringing down the pulpit to a lower standard in such an ave as 
this? of paying less attention to the very thing our Saviem 
his ambassadors to do? You would damage the ehureh | 


iit \ ‘ 


all estimate by such a movement. Satisfy this thinking A 


ean people with “reading service”; this people, so intens<« 
eager in everything else, with elegant propricties and imposi 
ceremonies? We have outgrown all that; those are the cl 

that children wear. The only way to bring down the pulpit 
to put men into it who will not study and who ean not prea 
and when any denomination has pretty extensively applied 
remedy already, the ir anxiety on the subject oucht to he q Heted, 
The world needs truth, strong, doctrinal truth, brought forth 
with all the energy of a heart in love with it, and with all the 
effectiveness of eloquent speech. "Go, teach all nations, 
saith the Lord, and that church best fulfills its mission that 
adheres most closely to these terms. 

That kind of religion, of which strength rather then beauty is 
the leading element, also has upon it the mark of purity. — It is 
the nature of corruption to produce weakness. When it invades 
the human body it unfits one for work ; and when it prevails in 
the church, her strength and her influence depart, and even her 
courage gives way. Asa general rule it will also be observed, 
that a church is guarded against corruption by sound doctrine. 
“Sanctify them through thy truth,” said our Saviour; and sound 
doctrine applied by faithful preaching to all the concerns of life 
certainly makes men better. Thus it happens that whenever we 
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find any considerable reformation of manners and morals in the 
church, we find a reformation of doctrine as well. That great 
movement of the sixteenth century, which we call the Reforma- 
tion by preéminence, furnishes a very striking illustration of 
this statement, the new church springing forth from the em- 
brace of the old harlot, the instant she caught sight of the long 
lost doctrine of justification by faith. And it was exactly the 
same, when a little later, there went out such an exodus from 
the church of England. The Puritan movement was as doec- 
trinal as the great Reformation had been: bringing out into 
special notice those “ knotty points” of theology, by which the 
Calvinistic system is chiefly known. Those sturdy men contend- 
ed as earnestly for the “faith once delivered unto the saints,” 
as for a more decent mode of life among Christians and Chris- 
tian ministers. People call them Puritans: it was the very 
name they deserved; and they wore it till their virtues made it 
honorable. 

It may be objected, however, that in other cases, strictness of 
doctrine has been associated with a much less orderly conduct. 
It may be said that the higher toned of two theologies has some- 
times given quite the fainter utterance against some practical 
ungodliness ; and that men who would exscind whole synods 
fora formula, have been ready enough to hold in fellowship 
those who practiced oppression upon their fellow-men. It is 
not necessary for our present purpose to deny these statements ; 
human nature is a singularly inconsistent thing even when partly 
sanctified ; yet it will generally be found, that where the strong 
doctrine and loose practice are thus joined together, either the 
doctrine has been a little over stated, so as not to leave it in its 
best form, or else there has been some neglect in the application 


of it by preaching, to the practical issues of life. It is nothing 


new for men to entertain a traditional veneration for a creed 
from which the vitality has departed; neither is it strange for 
them to insist vehemently upon a doctrine whose plainest prac- 
tical inferences they quite ignore. We have had some rich 
experience here in times but just gone by. One of the doctrines 
upon which as Americans and Protestants we have always in- 
sisted, has been the right of every human being to have access 
to the Bible. On scarcely any one puint has our feeling been 
VOL. VI.—NO. XXXI. 7 
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more united and outspoken; and we have rallied the Romanists 
on the subject until we have obliged them to deny their own 
principles. And yet, it is scarcely four years, since the preach- 
er who was bold enough to apply this doctrine to the case of 
some four millions of people among us, most of whom were 
forbidden by law even to learn to read this Book, took large 
risk of being branded as a fanatic, if he were not indeed held 
up through the newspapers, as one who “ preached politics”! 
Some ten or fifteen years ago a great interest was suddenly 
awakened upon the question of the unity of the human species. 
It started with some statements of Prof. Agassiz, in which he 
was thought to contradict the Mosaic record; and the religious 
press as well as the pulpit very appropriately undertook to show 
that “ Adam was the father of us all.” Yet who can have for- 
gotten how much wisdom and courage it needed at that time 
calmly to go on and say, that if we all had one father, we certain- 
ly ought to stop buying and selling one another? That species 
of heresy raised a louder outcry than the other. So there we 
were, with medicine enough to cure the disease that was in the 
church, and the same carefully bottled and labelled, but nobody 
cured because it was not put upon the sore. We brought out 
our phial once a week, and shook it up, and said what a grand 
remedy it was for all the sins and woes of men, and then put it 
back again. There were some who attempted to do better, but 
they were not all skilful men, and the patient always objected 
to the treatment, and most of the doctors said it was wrong. 
It can scarcely be doubted that if from the time the first slave- 
ship was landed on our shores, the Gospel had been faithfully 
applied to the sin of oppression, the evil would either have been 
entirely removed by a peaceful process, or would at least have 
been so restrained as never to have ventured on treason, rebellion 
and war. There was power enough in the truth to have disposed 
of this evil, but it was power not well applied to the case in hand. 
There is healing efficacy in the doctrines, but through our negli- 
gence or rashness in the handling of them, their best effects are 
sometimes lost. 

It remains only to notice that the religion of power is distin- 
guished from the wsthetic kind, by a certain spiritual life kindled 
in the soul. Christianity is not a mere doctrinal faith, nor 
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does it entirely consist of doctrines applied to needed reforms. 
It involves a work upon the heart, a religious experience, the 
personal enjoyment of the love of God. Without this, doctrine 
is a dry skeleton, reforms are unsuccessful and unsafe, the 
grandest ceremonial is but a whited sepulchre. 


This spir- 
itual life is susceptible of being combined, to a 


considerable 
and in quiet 
times it often turns them to a good purpose. But should 
they be lifted above their proper sphere, and should some 
emergency arise at the same time demanding more of vigor 
than of polish, it will cast all such ornamentations one side, 
and go forth to its work in the severest simplicity. In 
all periods of great awakenin 


extent, with art-forms and pleasant arrangements ; 


g, the reforming party in the 
church has developed a tendency to lay aside mere ceremonial, 
much as aman takes off his coat when he takes hold 


of some 
hard work. 


Set formulas of worship, shaping everything to a 
settled propriety, constitute a kind of fair weather arrangement, 
under which to sit when the sea runs smooth, but when there 
comes a storm they must be folded up and laid away. A man 
who has come to some great soul struggle, suchas Jacob had 
when he wrestled all night with the covenant angel, gets beyond 
his rubric; and the Syrophenician mothers, carrying to God 
their heavy burdens, find the prayer-book insufficient for the 
oceasion. No really earnest soul will consent to be always 
shackled by prescribed forms. 

lence where such forms are made much account of, clung 
to, gloried in, you will find people commonly opposed to all 
earnest religious movements. In periods of reformation, the 
esthetic religion takes sides against the reform; and when the 


Holy Ghost is poured out from on high and sinners are turning 
to God, its clergy with but few exceptions will stand in solid 
rank against the movement, lifting up their white hands in holy 
horror at the shocking irregularities of the occasion, preaching 
pretty sermons against religious excitements, and picking up 
the converts that have been so badly made, not excluding a 
great many who would have been rejected by the other com- 


munions. The grand duke Constantine once said of his sol- 


diers ; “I do not like war: it dirties their uniform!” For the 
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same reason the «esthetic religion does not like revivals, they 
ruin her lawns and laces. 

The fate of these liturgical performances, in active times, has 
been singularly uniform. Witness, first, the introduction of 
Christianity into the world. The Jewish faith, out of which 
the later system was developed, had been embodied in a beau- 
tiful ceremonial ; and as every particular of the ancient order 
had been prescribed upon divine authority, it might well have 
been expected that it would be continued under the new dis- 
pensation. But it turned out far otherwise ; the new life which 
our Saviour infused into the old system proved the complete 
destruction of the ritual service. The religion of Christ had no 
sooner attained to a distinct individuality, than its spirit ex- 
panded quite beyond the capacity of the ancient enclosure. 
The old shell, smoothed so beautifully, and mottled with scarlet 
and gold, was too small; it split straight through ; it fell off 
right and left ; and the new evangel taking wings, soared above 
the hollow ruin, as different an object in all outward appearance 
from the Jewish body out of which it sprung, as from those 
heathen systems, upon which it went forth to make war. The 
church once fairly organized flung out her banner with this in- 
scription: “ Neither circumcision availeth anything nor uncir- 
cumcision, but a new creature !” 

Just so it was again when the church herself needed reform- 
ing. As her love grew cold, and the zeal of primitive times 
passed away, she had more and more availed herself of a settled 
ritual. For a dying faith it was found congenial and convenient 
in many ways. And the trappings were multiplied as the spir- 
itual decay went on, until there was little else to be found. 
There was some protest against this very early ; and at an carly 
day some separation from it ; but the evil increased until that great 
uprising in which Luther and Melancthon, Zwingle and Farel 
called forth the Lord’s people from the mystic Babylon. And 
the tendency was, wherever that movement was felt, to break 
away from the ancient forms. In England, however, an at- 
tempt was made to save what was being so rudely cast olf, at 
least so much of it as was not positively evil, and having put it 
in the vernacular of the country, to animate it with the rising 
spirit of the times. Nothing could seem more prudent ; and 
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yet this arrangement produced almost immediate discontent. 
Those stately ceremonies and imposing forms, carefully as they 
had been revised, yet had the odor of the old abomination’ about 
them; and had they been ever so pure, they were unsuited to 
the wants of earnest men. Time, which allays so many discon- 
tents, therefore only made this matter worse. Authority was 
then interposed to put down the rising feeling, and that of 
course aggravated it. At last, as might have been expected, 
the crisis came ; and in one day two thousand brave men who 
had fought the battle of the cross went out from their livings 
in the establishment, not knowing whither they went. Thus 
was Puritanism brought into the world: a movement from its 
very inception making protest against the wsthetic religion, and 
to this day wonderfully illustrating the power there is in the 
Gospel of the Son of God. 

This exodus did not leave much life in the house whence it 
came out, but the little it did leave proved tenacious and pro- 
ductive. In due season, therefore, another secession occurred in 
almost precisely the same manner. A large party, of whom 
the Wesleys were the representatives, were awakened to a desire 
for a more spiritual religion. They had no thought of casting 
off the old forms, much less of coming out from the old church ; 
and even when their congregations began to form by themsely es, 
they only called them “ societies,” still indulging the pleasant 
illusion that they were not a separate body, but should soon 
be able to kindle up a soul beneath those ribs of death. But 
they found they had raised a spirit they could not control. 
God took the issue out of their hands. The result was inevita- 
ble. As the power of the Gospel began to be felt, all set forms 
and liturgical services became distasteful, the awakened mul- 
titude surged up against those restraints like the ocean waves 
against a crumbling cliff. The very idea at last became absurd. 
A warm Methodist praying from a book; shouting “ glory ” 
according to prescribed form; answering “ Amen” only where 
it came in course; going off with the “ power” at a convenient 
pause in the services! It would not do: the living force could 
not be so “ cabined, cribbed, confined.” It came out from the 
grand old temples where it was born, and took to the cross 


roads and open fields. Then, it cast off almost every vestige 
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of mere ornament, the reform in that respect extending even 
to personal apparel. A Methodist was as well known in those 
times by his plain coat as by his religious zeal; his place of 
worship was as innocent of the sound of bell and organ, as it 
was marked by often less melodious voices ; and the movement 
of that day stood forth to view in rugged grandeur, like a naked 
mountain peak newly thrown up against the sky, and still hot 
and hissing with the fires that gave it birth. 

Such have been those great reformations, one and 


all, that 
arrest the eye as victory-marks along the track of the church of 
Jesus Christ. Their uniform tendency has been to burst away 


from those artistic forms and splendid ceremonies in which a 
dying faith always arrays itself. Sometimes, by a reaction more 
natural than excusable, they have proclaimed war on all re- 
ligious art. But this there has always been about them. 
They have rescued and defended the truth; they have borne 
the world onward in the direction of purity; and they have 
been marked by power. Such movements, from their earnest- 
ness, are somewhat impetuous also ; and being impetuous, they 
become to a great extent extemporaneous as well. There is no 
time at any rate to dally with tinsel, nor patience to submit to 
perpetual routine. The voice of such an age is, “This one 
thing Ido.” There is a truth to establish, a sin to kill, an 
abuse to reform; and the word of God is shut up like fire 
in men’s bones. Art must give way now before energy ; em- 
bellishment before the impetus of the occasion; and all the 
mere wsthetic must wait upon the strength of the eternal God. 

Those persons who at such times cling still to their elegant 
proprieties and liturgical arrangements generally stand upon the 
wrong side. ‘The Church Esthetic and the Church Militant go 
apart like the poles. The former harbors the corruption which 
the latter is seeking to remove; it grasps the sword if it can, 
and wields it against the brave men who are fighting in the 
Holy War; and the hungry souls who ask to be fed with the 
bread of life are turned off with processions, and pacified with 
parade. ‘That religion which puts these ssthetic proprieties in 
their secondary place is opposite. If it 


e 


sometimes wears a 
‘raiment of camel’s hair,” when a more beautiful garment 
would be as serviceable, there is this at least to be said, that it 
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will not flinch from hard work. It has been in the past the 
kind of religion that has chiefly leavened the masses: it is the 
kind that has pressed close upon the heels of emigration, and 
been found first on the frontier: it is the kind that has followed 
our armies in the march, and knelt by our dying men upon the 
field. In such rough duties the prayer-book and the surplice 
have very small place. They come in at a later stage. When 
the pioneer work has been finished ; when the forests have been 
chopped down and the fields cleared, and the seed sown; when 
the meadows are all green, and the pastures growing, then 
comes in the esthetic religion. Tripping across the velvet turf 
in her silver slippers, spreading her tints upon the already re- 
generate soil, she says; “I am the church: I have the apos- 
tolic succession: how can you abide among such unfashiona- 
ble people?” 

Thus stand the two kinds of religion which it has been the 
aim of this article to discuss. The esthetic religion commits no 
fault by associating worship with some gratification of our 
natural sense of the beautiful: its sin lies in reversing the order 
in which the two words, strength and beauty ought to stand. 
The Scripture terms are, strength first and beauty afterward. 
And in that Millennial consummation, for which we are labor- 
ing, we shall behold the perfect blending of the two. The 
church. of the future rises upon our sight, “ Fair as the morn,” 
but not only or chiefly so: to this are added two things more: 
“clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with banners.” And 
so will it be in heaven. Those walls that flash their varied light 
of green and gold before our sight—great and high: those fair 
palaces of the saints—eternal in the heavens! Everything 


glorious, everything enduring; everything magnificent, every- 
thing substantial ; everything beautiful, everything strong. And 
those words which we recite in God’s earthly courts with pleasure, 


recalled amid the swelling chorus and the white-robed throng, 
will take on new meaning and impart new rapture to the soul 
as we shout ; “ Strength and beauty are in his sanctuary !” 
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Tie name of Mr. Mill, as a speculative and practical thinker 
upon government, society, metaphysics and morals, has gradu- 


ally risen in prominence during the last twenty-five years, until 


he has become the foremost name in recent British philosophy. 


Born in 1806, he has now attained a ripe maturity, and his 
opinions may be considered as settled upon every subject con- 
cerning which he has published his views; while his position in 
England has been so popularly conceded, that his recent election 
to Parliament was easily carried under peculiar circumstances, 
by the weight of his personal character. He is now a recog- 
nized leader of the English Liberals ; and perhaps the foremost 
thinker in Europe who has been largely indebted to the Positive 
Philosophy of Auguste Comte. 

The position from which he writes may be better understood 
if we turn to his personal history. Tis father was James Mill, 
a Scotchman, the author of the History of British India and 
the Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, and 
the friend of Bentham and the Liberal school of thinkers whose 
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nucleus is the Westminster Review. John Stuart Mill was 
educated at home under these influences. In 1823, he took ¢ 
clerkship in the India House of the East India Company, from 
which he rose through the intermediate grades of promotion 
until, in 1856, he was appointed the Examiner of Indian Cor- 
respondence, the post which his father had held before him. In 
these years he was a frequent contributor to the leading Re- 
views, editing the London and Westminster Jeview from 
1835 to 1S4Q and even up to the present year its most regular 
and able contributor. The three volumes of his Dissertations 
and Discussions, are made up from these essays, first collected 
aud published in London in two volumes in 1859 ; and so general 
was the demand for them in our own country that the repub- 
lication, in 1864, has met with a large sale and given a new im- 
pulse to the circulation of all his works. Tis earliest work was 
the editing of Bentham’s Rationale of Judicial Evidence, in 
1827, to which he added notes and supplementary chapters. 
Up to 1835, he was a frequent contributor to the daily press 
on the side of advanced liberalism. The work, which first made 
him extensively known in England and here, was his System of 
Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive, published in 1843. Next 
came his Principles of Political Economy in 1848, and later 
his Essay on Liberty, his Considerations on Representative 
Government, his Utilitarianism ; and now this present year 
the latest and most able of all his writings, his Examination of 
the Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton and the Essays on 
Comte. ‘These volumes embrace a large range of discussion 
and include nearly every social problem. They are fearlessly 
yet temperately written, and carry weight because of the preva- 
lent good sense which even in the highest reaches of speculation 
never deserts the author. 

Mr. Mill is a psychological as distinguished from a retro- 
spective thinker. He belongs to the school of Hobbes and 
Locke and Ilume and Hartley and Thomas Brown and James 
Mill, “to those who hold that the belief in an external world 
is not intuitive but an acquired product,” to those who claim 
that even the elements of consciousness can be resolved into the 
results of sensations and inseparable association. In morals, 


he is an utilitarian, denying an original moral sense, and claim- 
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ing the greatest happiness principle as the sufficient cause and 
motive for human conduct. In theology, so far as it is related 
to moral and speculative philosophy, his position is negative; 
he writes like an outsider; and his influence in this respect, as 
we shall attempt to show later on, is pernicious. He has taken 
up a single line of thought from the first, and never advancing 
beyond it, has pushed it with unrivaled keenness and logical 
force in every direction; and as he himself says of others we 
can say of him, that he is generally right in or he affirms, 
wrong in what he denies. He is very largely indebted, and he 
acknowledges it gratefully, to his father’s Analysis of the Mind, 
though he is too acute a thinker not to avoid the baldness of 
the exclusive association theory. His co-thinkers, from whom 
he differs however on many points, are Alexander Bain and 
Herbert Spencer and George Henry Lewes. In recent days, this 
school has been putting forth unusual strength; and positively, 
it has done great good in drawing attention to the physical 
sciences, and in introducing a stricter method in the study of 
metaphysics. This method is the inductive. It owes its origin 
to Bacon, but was especially applied by Comte, in his Positive 
Philosophy, to the arrangement and classification of the sciences. 
But not entirely inductive; it is inductive until sufficient facts 
have been ascertained to establish general principles, and then 
deductive in the proof and vindication of them. The necessity 
of this method is strong upon this class of thinkers, because, 
denying that there are original dicta of consciousness from 
which our knowledge begins, and believing that our knowledge 
of mind and morals can be reduced to the simplicity and regular 
sequence of facts in physical science, everything depends upon 
the system by which truth is gained. It is a continual experi- 
ment. It is in this positive work that the chief value of this 
school consists. They simplify and reduce to principles the 
facts of mental science. Thus their method is constantly 
making advances into the realm of metaphysical entity, and 
reducing assumptions to principles grounded on fact. This is 
the only means of advance in these studies; and this method, 
used with more vigor by the intuitionists who have been inclined 
by the easy assumption of original principles to forbear strict 
analysis, will tend to narrow the realm of ignorance which Sir 
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William Hamilton makes us painfully conscious of in the 
human mind. 

The work of the associationists therefore is largely systemi- 
zation. This strikes one specially in Comte and Spencer, and 
Mr. Mill is even more the teacher of method than the others, 
since he was among the first to lay it down. Mr. Mill well 
states the work of all these thinkers, himself included, in laying 
down the basis of the Positive Philosophy of Comte. 


“We have no knowledge of anything but Phenomena; and our 
knowledge of phenomena is relative, not absolute. We know not the 
essence, uor the real mode of production, of any fact, but only its re- 
lations to other facts in the way of succession or of similitude. These 
relations are constant; that is, always the same in the same circum- 
stances. The constant resemblances which link phenomena together, 
and the constant sequences which unite them as antecedent and con- 
sequent, are termed their laws. ‘The laws of phenomena are all we 
know respecting them. Their essential nature, and their ultimate 
causes, either eflicient or final, are unknown and unscrutable to us.’? 


This is not indeed original with Comte. “The conviction that 
knowledge of the successions and co-existences of phenomena 
is the sole knowledge accessible to us” has been held by all 
accurate thinkers. Mr. Mill says that “among the direct sue- 
cessors of Hume, the writer who has best stated and defended 
Comte’s fundamental philosophy is Dr. Thomas Brown”; but 
this honor so generously given to another must now be claimed 
for Mr. Mill himself, whose recent exposition of the Positive Phi- 
losophy is unquestionably the ablest and the kindest statement it 
has ever had. This qualification must be always conceded to him, 
that he states accurately the position of another, whether he be 
friend or foe. Even when dealing his hardest blows at Sir 


William Hamilton, he always tries to be fair; and yet there is 


a mental obliquity, a want of imaginative perception or insight, 
which often causes him to just miss, and only that, the highest 
levels of speculation. What a mental philosopher needs quite 
as much as logical acuteness,is the power to adequately understand 
opposite modes of thinking. This Hamilton has far more than 
Mill. Bating this, and remembering that his central doctrine 
is the invariable uniformity of law, and that he never goes 


1 The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. pp. 7, 8. 
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beyond phenomena to nowmena, save when his very reason 
and common sense compel him to in order to escape from the 
difficulties of his theory, his writings upon philosophy and 
morals have very high value as practically reducing to science 
and system things known. The excellence which he claims for 
Bentham, the method which he applied to the investigation of 
the truth of things established, is his in a deeper sense. His 
speculations upon morals seem to us of less value than anything 
else he has written, since they are vitiated by his theory. But 
to these in their order. 

His claims as a metaphysician are but recently known through 
his criticism of Hamilton; and yet that work contains nothing 
which was not fully set forth in his System of Logic, twenty 
years before, so far as his own opinions go. To examine this 
work critically we have neither time nor space, but some gene- 


ral account of it is necessary. Its purpose Is: 


‘To embody and systematize the best ideas which have been 
promulged on its subject by speculative writers, or conformed to by 
accurate thinkers in their scientific inquiries, Its originality consists 
in this: it is an attempt to cement together the detached fr: 
of a subject, never yet treated as a whole ; to harmonize the true por- 
tions of discordant theories, by supplying the links of thought neces- 
sary to connect them, and by disentangling them from the errors with 
which t] ey are alway s more or less interwoven.” 

Of the technical rules of logic, it says almost nothing ; but 
dating frem a familiar knowledge of these rules, it begins with a 
recasting of the old opinions upon names and propositions, and 
thence goes on to “generalize the modes of inv estigating truth and 
estimating evidence, by which so many important and recondite 
laws of nature have, in the various sciences, been aggregated 
to the stock of human knowledge.” The concluding book, 
though his opinions are cropping out continually throughout the 
treatise, on the same topics, is the one which chi fly relates to 
our special purpose. It is a contribution, says Mr. Mill, 
“towards the solution of a question, which the decay of old 
opinions, and the agitation that disturbs European society to its 
inmost depths, render as important in the present day to the 
practical interests of human life, as it must at all times be to the 


completencss of our speculative knowledge: that is, whether 
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moral and social phenomena are really exceptions to the general 
certainty and uniformity of the course of nature; and how far 
the methods, by which so many of the laws of the physical world 
have been numbered among truths irrevocably acquired and 
universally assented to, can be made instrumental to the gradual 
fyrmation of a similar body of received doctrine in moral and 
political science :” and he ealls attention to Dr. Brown’s treatise 
on Cause and Effect, since, in his opinion, that philosopher has 
taken a more correct view than any other English writer, on the 
subject of the ultimate intellectual laws of scientific inquiry. 
It is here that Mill becomes a Positivist, his object being idex- 
tically the same as Comte’s. Te confines himself to the knowl- 
edve of phenomena as gained by observation and experience, 
and if he only stopped here it would be well enough; but, in 
his examination of Hamilton, he applies these weapons to the 
denial and the destruction of the only philosophy which grants 
to man the full power and scope of an intellectual being, since 
the explanation of all knowledge, as the product of association 
and experience, reduces the mind to a mere machine which does 
not act till set ageing by external means. 

He thus stands out in deadly antagonism to Hamilton and the 
Scottish school in metaphysics, and by the very narrowness of 
his own philosophy is unable to appreciate Sir William’s. In 
his Examination he gains an apparent advantage from cross- 
examining Hamilton, who, as his opinions changed, modified 


these largely, and thus laid himself open, in his entire writings, 


to the charge of inconsistency. ‘The interminable word-battle 


which Mr. Mill keeps up on this point throughout the examina- 
ion is wearisome. In every charge he quotes Sir William in 
flat contradiction to himself, while Mr. Mill is open to the coun- 
ter charge that he has not advanced from his original basis as 
laid down in his system of logic at ail, which is just as fatal to 
the consistency of one whose high claim is to be a progressive 
philosopher. Tis first charge against Hamilton is, that he denies 
the Relativity of human knowledge, which he professed to hold. 
This is the chief dictum of Hamilton and the foundation of his 
great specialty, the Philosophy of the Conditioned. But it 
clashes with his original beliefs and with his opinion that we 
have an immediate consciousness of the non ego, as, for instance, 
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the primary qualities of matter, and these inconsistencies Mr, 
Mill states at the outset, with crushing weight against him, 
This point established, his Philosophy of the Conditioned, that 
the Infinite and the Absolute are to us both unconditionally 
limited, so that neither one can be conceived of, because to 
think is to condition, is also affected. For knowledge of an 
exterior existence can not be relative in one case and not in 
another ; and this immediate consciousness of the external world 
he expressly insists upon in other places. We agree with Mr, 
Mill, that when you attempt to define Sir William’s theory of the 
Absolute and the Infinite, for want of comprehensible terms, it 
melts away into thin air. We are between two inconceivables, 
neither of which we can grasp. As against Cousin, Mr. Mill 
says, “Whatever relates to God I hold with Sir W. Hamilton to 
be a matter of inference ; [ would add, of inference a posteriori.”' 
But Mr. Mill has himself shown the method of escape from the 
error of Sir W. Hamilton’s and Mr. Mansel’s logic, by showing 
that we can conceive of attributes which are infinite or absolute, 
as goodness, justice, power, and that, as these can not be other 
than absolute or completed goodness and infinite or periect 
power, and not different, save in degree, from man’s incomplete 
goodness and imperfect power, we do have a practical conception 
of the infinite and the absolute. Hence we are not left in the 
dark as to the knowledge of God, though it is limited by our 
faculties. In upsetting, first by analysing its own inconsistency, 
and then substituting practical ideas in its place, this Philosophy 
of the Conditioned, Mr. Mill has done good service to philosophy 
and to religion. 

It seems to us that, while this authoris so vigorously contesting 
the philosophy of the Conditioned, he abdicates the very position 
which he takes later on in the more positive part of the examina- 
tion. He grants that we may conceive of God by “inference 
a posteriori” ; and his method of argument we have just given: 
but it is essential to this that our views of truth, justice, good- 
ness shall be the same as the infinite Being’s ; and hence our 
minds have the same original sense of the good, the right, the 
just, which belongs to God ; or, in other words, we are made in 
God’s image, having a living soul. Mr. Mill’s inference is 


1 Examination of Sir William Hamilton. Vol. L., p. 48. 
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from the analogy of our own moral sense. In his indig- 
nation at Mr. Mansel, he admits the very point whose ex- 
clusion elsewhere vitiates his theory of utilitarianism, and 
thus furnishes the best proof of a deeply-seated moral instinct 
in man. Again, Mr. Mill and Sir W. Hamilton, by different 
methods, are at one in regard to the impossibility of our knowing 
anything beyond phenomena. Sir W. Hamilton denies this here 
(to affirm it again when needed) because it is inconsistent with his 
favorite dogma of the unconditioned. Mr. Mill denies it because 
it claims to know more than is gained through observation and 
experience. And yet each philosopher recoils from the shock 
given by his logic to the moral sense; and each then has 
recourse to the only valid ground upon which theology and 
metaphysics can stand.' To our thinking, each of the theo- 
ries is true in what it affirms, false in what it denies. Sir 
W. Hamilton is led by his philosophical theory to bring 
back the knowledge which is shut down to the finite alone, in 
the shape of original beliefs given in consciousness ; and here 
he is at one with Reid and the Scottish school, and, as we be- 
lieve, on right ground. But Mr. Mill is now unsparing in his 
attacks upon an intuitive philosophy. He aptly says: “ When 
we know what any philosopher considers to be revealed in con- 
sciousness, we have the key to the. entire character of his meta- 
physical system.” * 


Sir W. [Lfamilton’s consciousness is not solely of the ego and 


' This is excellently brought out in an article on Mill’s Hamilton, probably by Prof. 
Fraser, in the recent September number of the North British Review, which always 
sheds light on philosophical subjects. 

We wish to refer in this connection to two little volumes by Prof. Fraser. ‘“‘Rational 
Philosophy in History and System,” Edinburgh, 1858, and *‘ Essays in Philosophy,” 
ibid. 1856; both of which are valuable additions, though not more than this article in 
the North British, to a new constructive system of philosphy. We can not forvear 
quoting his own words at the end of an essay on Leibnitz, in this connection: ““We 
love to anticipate a future history of Metaphysics and Theology in this country more 
encouraging than these omens seem to forebode; and to have disclosed before us in 
imagination,as one of the characteristics of the succeeding age, an ethically disci- 
plined spirit operating according to the canons of a well applied Logic, under the in- 
creasing light of biblical science, towards the production of a nobly intellectual and 
yet profoundly scriptual theology, and the attainment, for the Christian religion and 
the Christian church, of a position among the forces at work in society, which the 
human agency charged with their maintenance and propagation is not at liberty to 
disregard.” We can only say that he has himself done more than any recent philoso- 
pler to bring about this very object. 


* Examination, Vol. L., p. 137. 
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its modifications, but also of the non ego. In other words, he 
taught the doctrine of natural realism or dualism, in opposition 
to that of cosmothetic idealism, the doctrine of those who hold 
the existence of an external world—a world, however, un- 
known in itself, and therefore asserted only as an hypothesis, 
He held this consciousness of the external world, however, to 


be only of the primary qualities of matter, the secondary being 


known through a mediate representation. Mr.. Mill differs 
from him, in thinking that all our knowledge of the non ego 
is a matter of inference alone, and that our knowledge is only 
representative and largely derived from our sensations, and 
when he abandons his usual method of cross-examining Hamil- 
ton and turns to the statement of his own philosophy in the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth chapters, he becomes deeply 
interesting and instructive. But while he gives a simpler and 
less dogmatic view of the units of human knowledge than Sir 
William Hamilton, what he says is only the complete statement 
of views which are maintained in the sixth book of his Logie. 
He reduces, like Comte, all our knowledge to phenomena, 
The external world of matter is defined as the permanent possi- 
bility of sensation; the consciousness is resolved into “ sucur- 
sions of feeling.” But Mr. Mill has himself assisted us to see 
the inadequacy of his psychological theory to cover the whole 
ground. Ile says: 

‘‘ Besides present feelings, and possibilities of present feeling, there 
is another class of phenomena to be included in an enumeration of 
the elements making up our conception of mind. The thread of 
consciousuess Which composes the mind’s phenomenal life, consists 
not ouly of present sensations, but likewise, in part, of memories 
and expectations. Now, what are these? In themselvs they are 


+ * 


present feelings, states of present consciousness, and in that re spect 
not distinguished from sensations. They all, moreover, resemble 
some given sensations and feelings, of which we have previr usly had 
experience. But they are attended with the pe culiay it} , that each of 
them involves a belief in more than its own present existence. A 
sensation involves only this; but a remembrance of sensation, even 
if not referred to any particular date, involves the sugvestion and 
belief that a sensation, of which it is a copy or representation, ac 
tually existed in the past; and an expectation involves the belief, 
more or less positive, that a seusation or other feeling to which it 
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directly refers, will exist in the future. Nor can the phenomena 
involved in these two states of consciousness be adequately expressed, 
without saying, that the belief they include is that I myself formerly 
had, or that I myself, and no other, shall hereafter have, the sensa- 
tious remembered or expected. The fact believed is, that the sensa- 
tious did actually form, or will hereafter form, part of the self-same 
series of states, or thread of consciousness, of which the remem- 
brance or expectation of those sensations is the part now present. 
If, therefore, we speak of the mind as a series of feelings, we are 
obliged to complete the statement by calling it a series of feelings 
which is aware of itself as past and future; and we are reduced to 
the alternative of believing that the mind, or ego, is something dif- 
ferent from any series of feelings, or possibilities of them, or of ac- 
ing the paradox, that something which ex hypothesi is but a series 
clings, can be aware of itself. 

“ The truth is, that we are here face to face with that final inex- 
plieability, at which, as Sir W. Hamilton observed, we inevitably 
arrive when we reach ultimate facts. .... . I think, by far the 
wisest thing we can do, is to accept the mexplicable fact, without 
auy theory of how it takes place.”? 

This is granting all we demand. It concedes the truth of the 
Hamiltonian philosophy on this point, and this once granted, 
we have a datum of consciousness, a self-active intelligence, 
(not a machine,) a power of self which distinguishes between 
self and not-self, and by necessary inference, the fact of the 
existence of matter. Now add Mr. Mill’s psychological results 
to this postulate of intelligence, and you have the means of ar- 
riving at the sum of human knowledge. It should be remarked 
that here he touches the ground, which, in controversy with Mr. 
Mansel, he Jaid down as the basis of our true philosophical 
knowledge of God. It shows that there is a mental unknown, 
call it datum of consciousness or inexplicable fact, to which 
every philosopher, whatever may be his theory of the powers of 
mind, must refer for the residuum of human intelligence: so 
that Mr. Mill and Sir W. Hamilton actually approach each 
other and shake hands, by however diverse methods. Mr. Mill 


may be more accurate in his logical processes than his antag- 


onist, and his own theory is the simpler one and so less easily 
becomes inconsistent, yet he has failed to prove his points at the 


1 Examination, Vol. I, pp. 260, 261, 262. 
VOL. VI.—NO. XXXII. 3 
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very step where conclusive proof was indispensable. We do 
not care to follow him through this most interesting and yalua- 
ble part of his book, because we entirely agree that the chief 
part of our knowledge is gained through observation and expe- 
rience, and are ready to call him master in all the logical meth- 
ods of induction. We even graat that the law of inseparable asso- 
ciation can be made to account for many of the beliefs which 
have often been held necessary, and are convinced that all the 
discoveries which are to be made in speculative philosophy are 


hereafter to be gained through the method which he inculea 


We put our trust in the positive method of reducing the phe- 


nomena of mind to the accurate classifications of se 
much as Mr. Mill. 

The next point in this discussion is his attempt to refute Sir 
W. Ilamilton’s theory of Causation. Tlamilton states that. in 
addition to cause and effect, there Is a first Cause which accounts 
for substances themselves, that this is creative enerey, and that 
this power resides in the Divine mind. Mr. Mill faults. this 
conception of cause because it is a reflex of “ the power of our 
Self over our volitions.” It is based on the analogy of human 
experience. Ife himself is a strict causationist, but he 
cause only invariable antecedence. This coincid 
doctrine of philosophical necessity as stated in his Logi 
given the motives which are present to an individual’ 
and wiven likewise the character and disposition of 
vidual, the manner in which he will act may be unerri 
inferred.” But while he detects the flaws in [Laimi 
scheme, we fail to be satisfied that we have no other notion of 
cause than the relation between antecedent and consequent. 
The design-argument we do not now insist upon; but our 
own observation and experience of cause and eilect, whether 
the product of inseparable association or an original belief, irre- 
sistibly leads us away to a beginning and a Beginner, and the 
mind refuses to be satisfied with anything short of this. Ex- 
pressed in set terms, Ilamilton’s theory of causation may be 
contradictory, but something like it has been the deeply rooted 
conviction of all races of men; and it seems to us to be a part 
of that image of God in man, which convinces us that the in- 


1 System of Logic, p. 522. 
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tuitions of man are not unlike in kind to the thought of God. 
If this conviction is not a postulate of consciousness, it has been 
acquired through Revelation, and this does not at all impair its 
truth. 

In connection with the theory of causation is the Freedom 
of the Will, which as a philosophical dogma Mr. Mill attempts 
to refute. In this we do not think he is successful. He thinks 


that we are not conscious of being able to act in opposition to 


the strongest motive, and therefore that the balancing of motives 
js not a power of consciousness. In reply, we say, that even 
if we do y ield to the tronger motive, we are conscious of the 
power of choice; and this is all that the freedom of the will 
need mean. The idea of balancing and then acting wilfully, 
which Mr. Mill supposes necessary, is not at all so. Having 
refuted, as he thinks, this view of the case, he turns to the 
argument from moral responsibility. “ Responsibility,” he says, 
“means punishment.” Then he attempts to show that the idea 
of punishment, including that of justice, is not given in con- 
sciousness, but derived from the teaching of others.  Punish- 
ment, he holds, is amply justified on grounds of utility, and 
moral responsibility ceases to be anything more than the answer 
toahuman tribunal. In such a light, the freedom of the will 
shrivels to a figment, or is lost in the invariable uniformity of 
lav. This in brief is his refutation of Hamilton. Does it 
answer its purpose ¢ His interpretation of moral responsibility 
isnot broad enough. If the judgment of right and wrong be 
latent till called forth by experience, does it not point to a moral 
intellivence resident in man, which is not in antagonism to an 
intellivent Creator? In one view, Mr. Mill’s statement of the 
opposition of freedom or liberty in man to the invariable laws 
by which we are governed, seems true; but in another, and 


even on his own showing 


¢, in his attempt to reduce, in the Sys- 
tem of Logic, the laws of human character to scientific method, 
his own admission of the play of unregulated forces in man 
gives the postulate of freedom which we demand. Neither 
philosopher makes a satisfactory argument. Ilamilton’s is too 
mystical. Mill’s is too narrow in its induction. 


Thus far we have dealt only with Mr. Mill as a speculative 


philosopher, and we are deeply conscious that such a brief eriti- 
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cism of the main topics, omitting entirely the discussions on 
Logic, is unsatisfactory ; yet these salient points are really the 
only vital things in the work. The discussion of Hamilton’ 
views is often one-sided and partial, not probably intentionally, 
but from the logical thoroughness of Mr. Mill’s mind, which 
incapacitates him often to see on both sides of a straight line. 
His Examination he calls an attempt “ to anticipate, so far as 
is yet possible, the judgment of posterity upon Sir W. Hamil- 
ton’s labors”: but while he may not maintain the same rank as 
a philosopher which he held before this attack, we do not regard 
Mr. Mill’s logical inductions as entitled to full belief. It is an 
apparent, not a real victory. We say this, with a prejudice 
for neither side, and conscious that the truth lies between the 
two extremes here indicated. 

His treatment of moral questions is confined chiefly to a tract 
on Utilitarianism in the Dissertations and Discussions, and to 
the Essays upon Dr. Whewell’s Moral Philosophy, Prof. 
Sedewick’s Discourse, Bentham, and Coleridge. It is also set 
forth in the System of Logic; but all that is necessary to our 
purpose is contained in the tract. This was written latest and 
embraces all that he has said elsewhere. Mr. Mill is a most 
consistent and earnest advocate of the utilitarian theory. “ The 
creed which accepts as the foundation of morals, utility, or the 
greatest happiness principle, holds that actions are right in pro- 
portion as they tend to promote happiness, wrong as they tend 
to produce the reverse of happiness.”! He makes right and 
wrong “ questions of observation and experience.” Le denies 
that there are innate principles, or a moral sense, which teach 
us righf or wrong directly. The experience of mankind, from 
the evidence of pleasure and pain, lead us to desire what is 
pleasant, to avoid what is painful. Thus the science of morals 
is strictly human and capable of progressive development. A 
higher civilization gives a higher and juster code, since it brings 
larger observation and experience. It is true that the happiness 
principle is always an invariable term, but opinions change as 
to what the highest happiness is, and in Mr. Mill’s opinion 
should change continually for the better. According to the 
theory of utility, therefore, there is no invariable standard. 


1 Dissertations and Discussions, Vol. III., p. 308. 
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He even tries to show that our ideas of justice are the pro- 
duct of human experience as expressed in law. This is his 
view of conscience : 

“A feeling in our own mind—a pain more or less intense, atten- 

dant on violation of duty, which, in properly cultivated moral na- 
tures, rises in the more serious cases into shrinking from it as an 
impossibility. This feeling, when disinterested and connecting itself 
with the pure idea of duty, and not with some particular form of it, 
or with any of the merely accessory circumstances, is the essence of 
conscience.” ? 
When this pure idea has been “incrusted over with collateral 
associations ” derived from religion, from education, from aftec- 
tion, it assumes, he thinks, whatever of moral obligation there 
is in it. 

This view of morals from a human stand-point may satisfy a 
heathen like Socrates, because his only appeal is from his own 
nature to the world in which he exists; but it does not satisfy 
aman who believes in God. Mr. Mill uses the law of parsi- 
mony in eliminating original principles with the same destruc- 
tive force in morals as in metaphysics. The fault with his 
theory is not that it is untrue, but that he makes it take the 
place of Christian ethics. He takes for granted that no religion 
is true, and that we can only build upon a human foundation ; 
and thus this utility theory is the legitimate outcome of the asso- 
ciation philosophy. He claims, indeed, that you may add the 
sanctions of religion or a belief in God to utilitarianism, but it is 
not necessary. 

It is impossible, at this age of the world, to tell how much 
has been added to our simple, innate ideas by the aggregate 
knowledge of mankind, but even Mr. Mill is obliged in the last 
analysis to admit that we have a pure idea of duty, although he 
claims that the distinction between right and wrong in man is 
only the contrast of pleasurable and painful feeling, independent 
of external education. What he admits, however, is the very 


thing which seems to us fundamentally necessary. Believing 


as we do in a Divine Being who governs the world, we can not 
conceive that man’s morality is different in kind from God’s 
If our sense of right and wrong is not founded on the same 


! Dissertations and Discussions, Vol. III., pp. 338, 339. 
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eternal distinction between right and wrong which belongs to 
God, then we have only the utilitarian morality, or the conse- 
quences of actions, to go by. But if our sense of right has been 
created in us, however feebly, as we believe it has, and this is 
conscience, and this moral sense is the inward reculator by 
which we test outward action, the basis exists in man for Chris- 
tian ethics, and the utilitarian morality is simply the human or 
practical existence in affairs of the distinctions which God, in 
creating man, has made possible for every one of us. Mr. Mill’s 
excessive desire to get on without Christianity has Jed him to 
sink out of sivht or vloss over this starting point of morals, and 
so to deny any divine sanction to ethics. But granting this 
view, and it is the only one possible to. a Christian mind, the 
conscience, being the inward guide, is continually enlightened 
by divine revelation as given through the Chistian church ; 
especially is this SO, since the advent of Christ. Thus it is that 
an enlightened conscience becomes an adequate guide ; thus it 
is that a man’s power of judging for himself is held as sacred, 
and not to be interfered with; thus it is that we escape from 
the sphere of invariable law in human life, by the consciousness 
given in conscience that we are acting in accordance with truth ; 
thus it is that man looks forward through the training of his 
conscience to spiritual perfection as an end, thus it is that he 


becomes capable of hervism, of resignation and self-sacrifice 


thus it is that a sense of duty leads us to the highest spiritual 


attainments and the costliest sacrifices of humanity. ' 
Revelation is here understood as the truths of the Dible, 
interpreted by the Christian church; and this need leave no one 
in doubt as to his duty, while it always holds up the true idea 
that conscience is governed by an infallible authority. Thu 
Christian ethics give us the invariable law by which conscience 
is to be educated, and the utilitarian theory laps on to this, as 
the lower part of practical morality which is chiefly rel crate d to 
common experience and observation. Mr. Mill’s error is i 
trying to make his theory cover the ground of Christian ethies 
—to expand a mundane system to the proportions of one which 
all here hold to be divine. ‘This is much like trying to chang 
1 These views are well stated in Henry Holbeach, Vol. IL, in a Letter on the 


Sphere of Law, addressed to John Stuart Mill. This whole werk is worthy of a care- 
ful reading by students in mental philosophy. 
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atheism into theism; and Mr. Mill’s system is nothing short of 
atheism, since it excludes Divinity from morals. 

Our objection to Mr. Mill’s theory of morals has in fact antici- 
pated what we have to say upon his religious influence. This is 
everywhere negative. Too deferential to received opinions to 
speak disrespectfully, he ignores Christianity like a heathen 


philosopher. His object is to go no further than sight, but he at- 
tempts to make our sight or sense-given knowledge cover the entire 
circle of human wants. Te is a believer in progress not only 

etaphysics and in physical science, but even in ethology or 
the science of human character. It was Burke who said that 
no new principles were to be discovered in morals or govern- 
ment, but Mr. Mill takes the ground that there are, and yet his 
own fixity of opinion, through many years of thinking on these 


very subjects, shows that he has gained nothing new. In the 


department of the physical sciences and of sociology we look 
for improvement, but not in morals, or in theology. Here our 
only work is to bring out and appiy anew to the wants of man- 
kind, the principles which God has given to man. 

When a philosopher puts himself in antagonism with the 
theological issues of speculative opinion, and overlooks, if he 


does not deny, the changes which practically Christianity has 


made in our methods of arriving at certainty in the highest truths, 


he at onee narrows his own vision and his power of compre- 
hensive thought. J'rom whatever cause, here is Mr. Mill’s great 
Ife does not deny, nor attack, he ignores Christianity. 
And this gives to his writings on speculative and ethical subjects 
a bad, depressing influence upon the reader. They are not ele- 
vating. In Sir W. Hamilton, you are now and then raised to 
some point of elevation, from which you see where you are: in 
Mr. Mill, never. 
hut in his chosen province of positive philosophy, as the 
application of the inductive method to science and polities and 
even in part to metaphysics, he has done a noble service. His 
acute and logical mind marches through his subjects without 
fear or hesitation. lis higher essays are admirable specimens 
of clearness of conception, and to whatever subject in the domain 
of phenomena he applies himself, the result is always an advance 
in the line of distinct thought. Nothing can be finer as a logical 
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exercise, than to follow him through the Examination. Tle ad- 

vances as if he were the complete master of his subject. And in 
his synopsis of Comte, the simplicity and clearness with which 
he states his views is admirable. No one should fail to read 
his writings for their method alone; but, added to this, in the 
field we have pointed out, the systematizing of opinion, he is a 
master from whom we can all learn, and whose opinions and 
thoughts are most instructive: and in this respect his other 
writings, which we intend to examine in a future article, will be 
found to be even more valuable than those already considered. 





ARTICLE IX. 
THE DISCIPLINE OF DOUBT. 


AT no time in the history of Christianity has there been such 
need, as now, of an earnest, enlightened faith on the part of 
every one of its disciples. ‘Though human nature remains the 
same, no more opposed to the truth, and no less, yet a long 
course of ages seems to have made the restless spirit of man 
more ingenious in devising new forms of scepticism ; while false 
religion, having the form of godliness without the power, by 
its protestations of “no creed,” or “broad church,” is drawing 
crowds of followers; and, feigning friendship for the truth, is 
really joining hands with scepticism to pervert and destroy a 
pure Christianity. Again, the condition of society is no longer 
what it once was, only a few educated, only a few thinkers, 
the masses ignorant and indifferent; but the people are being 
educated, the people read and think, believe or doubt. Ac- 
cordingly, while this age of general enlightenment has brought 
great blessings, it has also brought great dangers ; and he alone 
can be pronounced truly happy, who humbly recognizes the 
divine source of all these blessings, and whose knowledge is 
ever held subservient to a heavenly wisdom. 

Surely, if the character of the time in which we live be such 
as we have briefly stated, it should well become every Christian, 
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both for his own greater comfort, and that he may meet all 
cavillers and questioners, to be “ready always to give an answer 
to every man that asketh him a reason of the hope that is in 
him.” 

There is need, then, of an earnest, and an understanding 
faith. Earnestness alone will not suffice. The excited enthu- 
siast, whose faith obeys the guidance of impulse, may to-mor- 
row abandon his belief, as impulsively as to-day he adopts and 
defends it. It matters little, that we only zealously believe 
something ; to be sure that we are in the right, we must know 
definitely what we believe, and why we believe it. 

It is a law of God’s economy, that most truths of importance 
to man should be established only after much toil and trouble, 
and often long and patient waiting. The true uses of doubt, 
then, as a means of discovering truth, can not fail to be recog- 
nized. For who has not noticed, how often, during a process 
of investigation, opinions are received, then doubted, -then re- 
jected, and others chosen in their place; and all this perhaps 
many times, before the truth is clearly perceived? Indeed, 
what wise man holds his newly-formed views of any subject 
with pertinacity? And the more important the subject, the 
greater the modesty and hesitation, till sufficient evidence be 
brought in to amply confirm the opinion to be adopted. Thus, 
at first, men took the evidence of the senses, and thought the 
earth was flat, and the heavens revolved around it; but 


doubts were suggested at last, and they went on reasoning, 


speculating, and doubting, for more than twenty centuries be- 
fore truth was established. This is but one of a thousand illus- 
trations which might be cited, of the use of doubt as a principle 
in scientific investigation. 

Let us inquire whether doubt is not permitted to have as 
legitimate a place in confirming Christian faith. Now faith is 
the gift of God, as we are expressly told in his word ; but God’s 
best gifts to us often come through much tribulation ; and such 
a faith as we are speaking of, is commonly his gift to those 
only, whom he has led on, through varied trials, to a higher 
Christian life. We think we are safe in saying, that gen- 
erally such a faith has known what it is to triumph over doubt. 

We should readily suppose that the truths of Christianity had 
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been by this time sufficiently discussed, for intelligent men to 
have no doubt of their authenticity ; and we should even more 
readily suppose that the Christian, who professes to believe 
these truths, would accept without a moment's hesitation what- 
ever was the word of God; but the fact is, that sceptics and 
infidels continue to vaunt their disbelief in a God, or in a Bible, 
though in so doing, they are only hurling their weapons in 
vain against the solid rock ; and Christians are still found doubt- 
ing and questioning, because they can not understand all that 
they find in the Bible, or, it may be, can not reconcile it with 
short-sighted human reason. 

Now, although, in reference to God and his word, the direct 
command is “believe,” and not “doubt,” yet our general state- 
ment, in reference to the use of doubt as a means of establish- 
ing truth, holds good; for all the doubts of Christians or seep- 
tics, through all the centuries, have only the more confirmed 
God's truth. The Christian’s doubts are a trial, a dis ‘ipline, 
to which God subjects him; and from which, if he use them 
aright, he will come forth happier and stronger. It may be 
dark for atime, the gloom of doubt and fear may seem so 
great, that faith can hardly pierce the depressing clouds ; but 
the eye of faith shall never wholly ‘erow dim; however ereat 
the darkness, there shall always be some light, and in God's 
cood time, the " perfect day,” and with the light shall come 
hope and strength. 

What then are some of the forms of doubt which God_per- 
mits to his children: and what the discipline connected with 
these, by which their faith may be strengthened ? 

The first general form of doubt which we will notice, is in 
reference to the dealings ot God's providence, [low Common 
is this among professed Christians! God, for his own purposes, 
removes some dear friend by death; or he lets riches take to 
themselves wings and fly away; or he sends war, or pestilence, 
or some other great national calamity ; and in each and all these 
cases, how commonly are Christians found questioning, com- 
plaining, doubting; even, sometimes, almost doubting whether 
God still reigns, and refusing to be reconciled to his holy will. 
Sut God knows that men will thus deubt—" Thou understand- 
est my thought afar off "—and it is his purpose that these 
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doubts, as well as the previous trials which caused them, should 
test and strengthen the faith of his children. From doubting 
whether he be still a God of goodness, he leads them on to 
know that he is a friend better than any human friend, and that 
treasure in heaven is better than all earthly riches. From 
doubting whether he still reigns, he brings them to know that 
he has not forsaken the earth, but that he is the righteous ruler 
of the nations. 

We may remark, under this first general head, that men 
ought always to remember, in their own individual concerns, 
that, while God’s providence extends with a sure care to the 
most minute matters of life, he enjoins upon them to make all 
reasonable use of the means put in their power for furthering 
the kind designs of this providence. Isaac Taylor well says, 
that 

‘Tle who in conducting the daily affairs of life, las acquired the 
settled habit of calculating rather upon what is possible, than upon 
what is probable, naturally slides into the mischievous error of pay- 
ing court to fortune rather than to virtue; nor will his integrity or 


is principles of honor Le at all strengthened by the mere metonomy 


of calling fortune—-providence.”? 


What man has the right to ask God to keep him from danger 
or from sin, and then recklessly expose himself to either, and 
blame God's providence because it does not preserve him? Let 
such foolish ones doubt God’s providing care: justly would he 
vive them over to doubt, to their own destruction; for their 
conduct is not a trust, but a contempt of God’s providence. 

The remaining forms of religious doubt to be considered 
may be arranged under the one head of doubts in connection 
with the truths of the Bible. 

Under this head we notice general doubts in regard to the 
Bible, as a whole, being the word of God. If we believe that 
God has not given us a revelation in the Bible, this is Deism. 
The Deist believes in one God, and that he created and governs 


the world, but that his only revelation to man is through nature. 


Thus what is called natural religion is with him the only guide. 
But that a Christian should be tempted to become a Deist, 


' Natural History of Enthusiasm, p. 121. 
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that he to whom God has revealed himself in mercy through 
Jesus Christ by means of the Scriptures, could ever so far err, 
as to question the divine origin of these Scriptures, would hard- 
ly be expected. Yet such is sometimes the fact, as could be 
shown from the recorded experience of many Christians. We 
are far from asserting that such doubts could ever so take pos- 
session of a Christian, as to become an habitual state of mind. 
This we believe impossible. But we believe it is possible for 
various causes, such as physical weakness, wrong education, etc., 
to keep one who is really a Christian, perpetually oscillating 
between hope and fear. Dr. Arnold’s words confirm this : 


** He may be perplexed with doubts all his days; nay, his fears 
lest the Gospel should not be true, may be stronger than his hopes 
that it will. This is a state of great pain, and of most severe trial, 
to be pitied heartily, but not to be condemned. I am satisfied that a 
good man can never get further than this ; for his goodness will save 
him from unbelief, though not from the misery of scanty faith.” 


How many doubting Christians can respond, with sad ear- 
nestness, “the misery of scanty faith!” Let them not however 
despond, but rather heartily resolve, once more, to be rid, if 
possible, of this burden of doubt. Let them see to it that the 
body presents no obstacle to spiritual light and comfort. Each 
part of our being has its relations to every other part; Jet them 
remember this, and, as a condition of the highest spiritual growth, 
preserve, as far as possible, vigorous physical health. Neither 
let any known sin stand in the way of spiritual attainment. 
What but doubt and confusion can those expect, who are striv- 
ing to form a compromise between darkness and light, sin and 
holiness? “ Ye can not serve two masters.” Moreover, let such 
doubting ones study the evidences of Christianity. God has 
not left his truth without means of confirmation to the minds of 
reasonable beings. And we can not be too thankful for this ; 
that in hours of darkness, we may again consider those many 
proofs which wise and good men have set in order, to show the 
divine origin of Christianity. 

Doubt in regard to particular doctrines of the Bible is not un- 
frequently found in the case of men of much intellectual power, 


1 Life and Correspondence, Vol. I, p. 279. 
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who are loth to believe any doctrine or opinion which does not 
convince the understanding, though it be the word of God. They 
are ever assuming that God does not require of men to believe 
anything which they can not comprehend. But while God has 
explained to us every truth which we need to understand, he has 
also revealed many truths which are just as necessary for us to be- 
lieve, though there be not a word of enlargement or explanation, 
but only the accompanying assertion,“thus saith the Lord.” Such, 
for example, is the doctrine of the Trinity. How three persons 
can co-exist in one, it is certainly beyond human power to un- 
derstand, though some have attempted to explain it; yet that 
such is the Divine Nature, we are plainly taught in the Bible. 
And shall we not believe it, because we can not understand it? 
But it is a mystery. Well; and shall we not believe a mys- 
tery, simply because it is a mystery? Let us carefully question 
our own experience, and see if we are not every day believing, 
and acting upon the belief of what we do not understand. Can 
you explain the existence or the subtle phenomena of light, that 
element or agent (which is it?) that so mysteriously surrounds 
all objects, or is as mysteriously removed? Do you perfectly 
understand how and why it is, that this same clear, colorless 
medium is made up of seven distinct, positive colors? But you 
do not hesitate to believe. Think again of all the countless 
forms of animal and vegetable life. Can you tell me, in one 
single instance, what this life is; what this vital principle, 
whose removal we call death? Is there no mystery here? But 
you do not hesitate to believe. Is any more emphatic illustra- 
tion needed? If so, we may say, that man is to himself, the 
greatest mystery of all. Ile can no more explain his own life 
than he can that of the lower animal or the plant. But, more than 
in the case of these, he has a mind, a soul; yet all his specu- 
lations ever since the world began have not brought him a sure 
answer to these two plain questions ; what is the nature of the 
soul? and, where, in the body, is it located ? 

Let us not, then, doubt any truth of God’s word, merely be- 
cause it is a mystery. Let us not be puffed up with pride of 
intellect; but rather, keeping in mind how great must be the 
distance between the finite and infinite, cherish the spirit enjoined 
in Christ’s words, when he says, “ Whosoever shall not re- 
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ceive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter 
therein.” Christianity does indeed present difficulties to our 
finite comprehension, it would be strange if it did not, but 
it is just these difficulties which test and strengthen faith. More- 
over, every inquiry only more assures the Christian that the dif- 


ficulties of scepticism and infidelity are far greater than those of 


Christianity ; and in this way his reason and his faith mity be- 


come reconciled. 

But in these days of liberal Christianity, there are not a few, 
who call themselves Christians, who do not scruple not only to 
doubt but to emphatically reject certain whole books of Scripture, 
and retain others. One questions the authority of the Pentateuch ; 
another affirms that the entire Old Testament has not the same 
at all, only 
with many limitations ; while others, again, explain away 


divine sanction as the New, and is to be received, if 


the 
whole force of the New Testament, making Jesus Christ to have 
been nothing more than a good man, and the miracles and 
parables to have been only myths and stories handed down hy tra- 


dition. Now, whether such persons can be true Chri 


ins, is for 


God alone to say; we do not, in judging systems, necessarily 


judge men who may be temporarily left in error ; you are not re- 
sponsible to me for your belief, any more than I to you for mine; 
but we are both alike responsible to God. While some m iy be 
confident th it they have forever disproved ~ rts of the Dil 

are just as sure, that God must be the God of the who 

or of none at all; and we sugvest a careful readine 


warning: “If any man shall take away from the words of the 
book of this prophecy, God shall tuke away his part out of the 
bqok of life, and out of the holy city, and from the things which 
are written in this book.” 

Perhaps the most common form of doubt at the present day 
arises from the supposed want of harmony between Natural 
Science and revealed Religion. Progress in physical science has 
become the distinguishing characteristic of the nineteenth century. 
Nor has this been only an advancement in the knowledge of 
nature’s laws, but practical improvements have followed closely 
upon any newly established theories. Thus has the world been 
brought to hold larger and more liberal, as well as truer views of 


man and nature; and at the same time, the various applications 
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of science to the arts have added almost more than we can con- 
ceive to the material comfort of all classes. Inasmuch as the 
truths of science obey the general law which we have already 
stated, in being established only after long investigation and great 
variance of opinion, it is not surprising that the path of scientific 
investigation has all along been marked by some supposed want 
of harmony between science and revelation. For a long time 
this was seen in connection with astronomy. Doubtless with great 
hesitation did he hold his opinion, who first dared think the earth 
moved; and as late as the time of Galileo, contempt and bitter 
persecution were the old philosopher’s only reward when he 
proposed this as his belief. “How can this be? For it is opposed to 
thus they reasoned ; and “only after ages of observa- 

ud conjecture, during which the phenomena seemed in 
hopeless confusion ; after exhausting the efforts of some of the 


best minds in every age, the central truth of astronomy at length 


dawned, and the chaos of conjecture became the order of 


science.” ' ‘Then nature and revelation were found to har- 
monize; and the Bible was no longer supposed to have been 
given us as an accurate text-book. in physical science. Subse- 
quently the doubt has been in connection with other branches of 
science. Since the Mosaic account of the Creation, after calling 
forth much speculation, may be considered established, through 
the labors of Christian men of science, such as Ilugh Miller and 
others; now that the unity of the race has been successfully 
argued against Darwin and his school by St. Hilaire, Prichard, 
and iminy more; just now the question of the antiquity of man 
is claiming attention. But while Lyell may bring forward many 
real and supposed facts, which seem to assign a far greater age 
to the race than is consistent with the biblical account, other 
‘onsiderations are strongly urging us to adopt the statement of 
the Bible, ereat as the discrepancies may appear. In connection 
with this as well as all other such questions, what at first seems to 
be the solid ground of truth may afterwards be found to have 
been only airy conjecture ; and of one thing we may be assured, 
that whatever are established as the facts of physical science will 
be seen to clearly harmonize with the statements of the Bible. 
It is the sceptic’s wish and purpose to make it otherwise; but 


! Hopkins’ Lectures on Moral Science, p. 18. 
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we are not speaking so much of the doubts of sceptics as of the 
doubts of Christians; and certainly to every Christian the as- 
sumption cannot fail to have force, that the God of Nature 
and of Revelation must be the same. Where then is the diffi- 
culty, when there come these repeated cries of “Lo, here,” 
and “Lo, there,” and that the Bible can not be true, for 
science must be? Is God not in harmony with his works? Or 
is the trouble to be found in man’s wrong interpretation of 
science, or revelation, or both? When then you are per- 
plexed with doubts of this nature, do not give up the 
search for truth; but persevere with earnestness, ever keeping 
your faith in God; and know, that in the end, all that is now 
obscure shall be made plain. “Prove all things,” but also 
“hold fast that whichis good.” 

If all Christians would study the Bible more, and with a 
simple, child-like temper, asking for the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit, there would be far less doubt creeping in and fixing itself 
unawares in their systems of belief. God does indeed permit his 
children to doubt; but it is his design that this doubt should 
strengthen their faith ; and this is accomplished, not by fostering 
and indulging in doubt, but by conquering it. It is an obstacle, 
which must be overcome; it is the parasite, whose roots take 
hold of the life of the plant, and which must be removed or it 
will surely bring death. We may all find truth in Pascal’s 
words: “There is light enough for those whose sincere wish is 
to see, and darkness enough to confuund those of an opposite 
disposition.” 





Short Sermons. 


ARTICLE X. 


SHORT SERMONS, 


‘© Take heed, therefore, how ye hear.”—Luke viii. 18. 


Is securing a harvest, abundant and of good quality, three things 
are obviously necessary ; suitable seed ; suitable cround ; suitable 
culture. If either fail, the harvest fails. Under this figure of hus- 
bandry our Lord illustrates the preaching and the effects of the Gos- 
pel. So he couples sowing and preaching, the state of the ground, 
and the state of heart in the hearer, the harvest of the field and 
Christian fruits. The text calls attention to the state of heart in the 
hearer. 

I. ‘There should be some previous Preparation for Hearing. 

1. Some season of quiet and meditation at home. Many relig- 
ious services are lost while one is getting into a mood to profit by 
them. 


2. All secular, unreligious business and cares should be left at 


home. Worldly plans concerning farms and merchandize, contracts 


and visits. as well as errands and matters of news, hinder the proper 


hearin r of 4he word. If these are allowed to follow the hearer to the 
place of worship, then his mind will be as a “‘way side,” and the 
cood seed sowed th ‘re will be “trodden down.” 


The entire service of worship must be regarded as a service to 
God. 


It must not be prepared, enjoyed or criticised as a literary, 
orvorical or musical entertainment. It is religious and spiritual. 
The church is not a lyceum, or the pulpit a platform, or the orchestra 
an opera, 

4. There should be much prayer for and in the hearing of the 
word, "This prayer should be, (@) for one’s self, () for others, and 
special hearers, (¢) and for the preacher; and this through the 
service. 

5. The hearer should carry to the service a warm, Christian 
heart. Preaching to cold hearts is like sowing seed in a cold, 
sleety, December day. A cold audience is likely to insure a cold 
preacher, and then the seed will rattle on frozen ground. 

II. The Way to Hear. 

1. With Reverence. (@) For the day ; ‘Remember the Sabbath 
day,” ete. (>) For the Place; ‘Keep thy foot when thou goest into 
the house of God,” ete. (c) For the Service; ‘*Praise waiteth for 
thee, O God,” ete. (d@) For the Word ; ‘How love I thy law,” ete. 

Some study the dress and manner of the audience; some are rest- 

VOL. VI.—NO. XXXI. 9 
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Ys and some sleep like 


Eutychus. 

2. Regard should be had to the Truth, rather than to its dress 
delivery. As some worldly people go to church to study the fash- 
ions, so some to study the dress, and style and manner of the truth 
preached. Leighton in commenting on this text quaintly and forei- 
bly says, while speaking of the diflerent results from the same ser- 
mon: “Whence the difference? Not from the seed. That is the 
same to all. Not from the sower neither. For though there be 
divers and of different abilities, yet it hangs little or nothing on that. 
. -- The seed he sows be ing this word of life, depe uds uot on his 
qualification in any kind, either of common gilts or special grace, 
People mistake this much. And it is a carnal conceit to hang on th 
advautages of the minister, or to eye that much. ‘The sure way is to 
look up to God, and into thine own heart. ... It received into a 
clean and honest heart, it will fructify much.” 

3. If not always personally gratified with the service, remem! 
that other hearers have other tastes and necessities, and like ditkere 
topics. ‘There were early hearers who preferred Apollos and ¢ epl 
to Paul. 

1. Wear with self-application. The profited hearer is 


be reproved, instructed, advised and led. ‘Too many hear for others, 


and they give away more sermons than 
>. W hile hearing, a deep SCLSC 


should be felt. “The earth, which « 


oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs mee 


dressed, receiveth blessing from God: 


and briars is rejected, and is nigh unto cur 


burned.” 


And so we see why the Gospel is a s 


who hear it. They do not take heed how the 


LVO! 


‘For what shall it profit a man if he 
his own soul? Or what shall a man vive 
vili. 36, 37. 

Tur asking of a question is often the strongest possible affirma- 
tion; as in the proverb, **What can the mano do that cometh afier 
the king?” 

These questions of our Saviour teach, 

1, That a man may lose his soul. 

2. That he may lose it in such a sense that the possession of the 
whole world would be of no value to him. 
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That having lost his soul there is nothing to all eternity that 
ive or do to save it. 

to secure the immediate salvation of the soul justifies 

vay from all business and pleasure, and the sacrifice of all 


things. 


ARTICLE XI. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


Embracing a Survey of the Present 
by the Rev. Jonn F. Hurst, A. M. 
. New York: Charles Scrib- 


on: Lee & Shepard. ] 


Svo 


ationalism is this—that the Inspiration ab 

ut appeal, of the Inspiration ab extra aut 

homelier phrase—that every man is his 

“l to be the capacity and prerogative of 

aud defines the rationalistic spirit and move- 

nodern age. * The heart should not feel bound to lean 
ason can not fathom.” For this bad tendency, the 


ns to provide an antidote by giving a critical history of its 


li. 


it ‘A history of a mischievous tendency is the very 


efutation and extirpation.” 
immediately following Luther’s day, he 
of his book with a critical account of 
which soon bevan to diverge from the orthodox stand- 
ape on ee 


ristianh Gocirin 


Phis inquiry he pursues from Germany, 


id to our own 


1 aT 
Ul 


the other countries of Protestant Kurope, ‘ 
{fe does not go into lengihy arguments to confute error, which 
purpose ; but he shows much skill in tracing the progress 
iews from often small commencements. His 

's is very extensive, and his power to grasp their dis- 

belief is abundantly exhibited. We have not 

name asa writer; but his spirit is. thoroughly 

his qualifi ‘ations for his task are amply certified in 
perceptions of the points at issue in this great con- 

clear, and his position with respect to it is distinctly pro- 
it is a sad story and a long one of the warfare thus inau- 


iu the nominally Christian world. One very instructive fact 
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in relation to the progress of the apostasy from the primitive faith, 
is the gradual disuse, in the churches of the Reformation, of faith- 
ful and intelligible catechetical teaching, and the decay of pastoral 
and pulpit eflicieney. The development of these causes of Ration- 
alism is full of admonition. The representation of the depth of 
degeneracy and triviality to which the pulpit sunk in the reformed 
countries of the Continent is most painful. 


**Christopher Sunday deseanted on the * Perpetual Meart-Calendary 
treating of genera and species, and dividing his themes into ‘ Remarkable, 
Historical, and Annual events, Particular numbers, and the amounts of 


Roman currency, the Four Seasons, the Seven Planets, the Twelve 


Heavenly signs, and many aspects and useful directions.’ All thes 


divine claimed, are to be found in the Gospel as ina perpetu ul ¢ 


of the heart. Another preacher adopted as his theme for a fur 


ert 
mon, ‘ The Secret of Roses and Flowers.’ Daniel Keck preached a dis- 
I 


subject * The Apos 
Syllogism,’ dividing it into subject, predicate, and 
subject, suffering, was again divided into wicked, luntary, 


course in 1642 from Romans viii. 18, calling his 


conelusio: 


righteous ; and these further classed into natural, civil and spiritual suf- 
fering. 


**A sermon on Zaccheus from the words, * He was little « 


7 


if stature 
claims for its theme, ‘ The stature and size of Zaccheus.?” The first divi- 


sion is, he; the second, was: third, small stature. Ay 
text teaches us the variety of God's works; second, 1 


yplicatic n fir Se I he 
consoles the poor, 


third, it teaches us to make amends for our personal defects by virtue 


Tholuck well asks, who would imavine that the author of this s 


t 


the minstrel of ‘ When the early sun arises,’ ‘Oh Jesus, all tl 


Hy 


rinom was 


wounds,’ and so many other deeply earnest Christian songs which have 
touched the hearts of many generations —the immortal Herman von 
Koben? <A pastor of Wernigerode prea hed from Matthew 


t 


x. 50. Ils 
sty le, form and natural cireun- 
On the right use of the human hair. 3: The meme 
admonition, warnin rand consolation that have 


ay 


divisions were, 1: Our hair—its origin, 
stances. 2: rics, 
come from the human hair. 


4: How hair can be used in a Christian way! A Brunswick pastor com- 


menced his Sabbath discourse on one occasion with the words, ‘ A preach- 
’ ] 


er must have three things; a good conscience, a good bite, and a good 
kiss’; wherefore his transition was made to the theme under consid ra- 
illustra- 
tions of the almost universal dearth of preaching. One hardly knows 
whether to laugh at its absurdity or weep over its prostitution.” pp. 
ye 


tion: ‘an increase of my salary.’ But it is needless to continu 


aU, 

Thus scepticism entrenched itself within the churches as its stroug- 
hold, from which it is not yet expelled. Children were trained to 
accept its paganism as the Christianity of the new dispensation. 
The schools, the universities, the press, joined in the league against 
the word and truth of Christ, till, about the time of Napoleon’s 
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supremacy in Europe, the lowest point of infidelity was touched, in 
the almost universal rejection, on the Continent at least, of the faith 
for which the reformers had perilled life. All this was sacrilegiously 
palmed off on the public as the legitimate fruit of that glorious 
Reformation, just as now we are told that Mr. Waldo Emerson is 
the truest exponent extant of the essential spirit or essence of the 
Pilgrims of Plymouth Rock! The only way in which we can con- 
ceive this to be true, is, a3 a house burning to ashes, may, in some 
sense, be called a further extension or development of a comfortable 
family fire. 

In the same direction was the altering of the old hymns of the 
Reformation by the degenerate offspring of its bold confessors. This 
was carried on upon a scale of strange magnitude. It is like read- 
i temporary history to turn over these details of literary to 
' 


hing of moral dishonesty. 


Say Doi 


With Schleiermarcher, we reach the date of a reactionary movement 


which has gathered strength and consistency, until even Germany 


. livered from the hands of this worse than secular Philis- 
‘The author traces this movement up from its inception, with 
ulily directed to the unfolding of the real religious condi- 
‘each successive stage of the conflict. Tlere, too, as before, 
tion of the struggle within the church to the philosophy and 
literature of the day, is touched upon briefly but intelli- 
Considerable attention is given to the controversy occa- 


, 


sioned by the publication of Strauss’ Life of Jesus; and the honored 
names of Neander, Tholuck, Hengstenberg and others of their as- 
wiates, are made yet dearer to us by this record of their heroie 
back the tide of anti-christian error from the 
* their fatherland. 

Passing to other countries, the Genevan declension is sketched in 
dark colors: the English school of Liberalism inside the 
ied church, is treated with much minuteness, and an interest- 
lysis of parties in that communion is furnished. The influ- 
ence of Coleridge and Arnold upon theologi¢al speculations is shown 
to have been unhappy in important particulars. The Unitarian de- 
fection in the United States is given with suflicient fulness for Amer- 
ican rea ler m and with commendable fairness. Indeed, we notice 
throughout this melancholy history the absence of a denunciatory 
temper, the steady prevalence of a desire to maintain a just stand- 
ard of criticism, which will greatly increase its usefulness as a guide 
to true conclusions, particularly with readers who may lean in the 

opposite direction, 


The author allows himself in a few verbal inaccuracies. The 
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requent recurrence of the connective “ But” at the beginning of 


closely following sentences is awkward. This becomes less notice- 
able as the work advances, and the style generally flows more e: 

The word * revelator” is recent and not good. 
South and West, ard is needless as well as uncouth, as ** revealer 
every way better. Lancing thunder at an opponent, p. 192, must 
it. ** Resurrected,” p- 105 — quoted ren 
Amerigan edition of Renan’s Life of Jesus—is worse than “1 


It comes 1 


meau “launching” 


tor.” There is no authority for it in either of the great American 
dictionaries. These are easily removed blemishes. he substantial 
and permanent merits of this survey are many. It is the b book 
for its purpose of any which have fallen under our eye. Its Appendix 
of Literature, and Index, are good. We cordially commend it toa 
wide perusal. It deals throughout with subjects which are of pres- 
ent and vital moment. 
2.—Essays on some of the Dificulties « 
Paul, and in other parts of the New Testament. y 
Wuatety, D. D. From the Eighth London Edition. 
Andover: Warren F. Draper. Boston: 


1865. 


Gould and 


Ir is a pleasure to read whatever Archbishop Whately may 
written, for his style is so perspicuous that there is no dil 


catching his thought. He always strikes us as nearly all 


not dryly this, for there is, now and then, the play of a subtil 
running along his sentences, and he obviously could enjoy 

crous aspect of a worsted opponent. But the impr 
pages is that of logic rather than imagination, of mind 


heart. ‘The more familiar memorials of this disti 


which his death has called forth, do something te 


meuls 
Fo 


» change 
dict. Every really great person must, of course, have a v 
of his nature toward some who have shared his life. But 
people according to the main drift of their charact r, Whate 
than perhaps any one of his contemporaries, will stand a: 


keen, cool analyzer of thought and things. 


th 


In this volume, the number of whose editions indicates 
estimation among thoughtful readers, the 


its 
author enters the d 

of dogmatic Christianity, with the purpose of relieving it of various 
difficulties which he attributes mainly to a misconception of the 
writings of the apostle Paul. His reasoning to show that 

tles are the authoritative expound ‘rs of the Gospel systen 

is an admirable specimen of grave and conclusive argumentation. 


So does he aptly find the probable cause of this apostie’s far greater 
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endurance of personal opposition and danger than any of the twelve, 
in the fact of his own early hostility to the Gospel and its first con- 
fessors: not as a punishment or atonement therefor, “ but, that he 
might have an opportunity of completely retracing his steps, and of 
feeling that he did so; that he might bring to bear upon his dealing 
with unbelievers the knowledge of the perverse prejudices of the 
human mind,” which he had gained experimentally ; and, by all his 
own singular progress from darkness to light, might the better play 
the * Great heart ” in leading the first converts and churches through 
the countless and sore perils of their new pilgrimage. 
The first and second Essays, on The Love of Truth, and on 
ficulties and Value of Paul’s Writings Generally, are ex- 
So is that on The Influence of the Holy Spirit. The 
wrdinary gifts of that Divine agent to the early church are well 
discriminated from those which are permanent and universal among 
Christians, and the sup rior value of the ordinary over the extraor- 


fts thus bestowed, is clearly shown. But while all these 


iry rj 

ays are marked by great ability, we are far from endorsing all 
» the logy which we fiud in them. 

Whately expends much labor and erudition in endeavoring to 

the apostle Paul of all complicity with Calvinism, particu- 

ith referenee to Election, Perseverance, and Imputation of 

righteousness. Ile regards these views as a gratuitous 

: acceptance of the Pauline Christianity by mankind, 

nits, in the best possible form, the counter side of the case. 

‘lected, with him, not to actual salvation, but to the privi- 

portunity of this. Christians will not persevere in holi- 

virtue of electing grace, but by personal endeavor. Men 

ruilty of Adam/’s sin, por is their righteousness Christ’s, but 

yr. W. is too candid not to admit that his opponents 

hold, with himself, that the electing and preserving grace 

s with the person’s own efforts which are always demanded 


1 e; } 


salvation. But he says that they have no right to put in 
meut, and that it does not help them, if they do. We shall 
irzue this point with our author. We claim the right to 
iso, and that it relieves us of all serious difficulty in the 
Whately admits that his scheme is not without its em- 
also, that his doctrine is “ arbitrary” in electing 


1 


eedessAhat ‘ predestination,” as held by 


opportunity of salvation. p- 100. Morover, he con- 
1 
I 


ils Opponents, may be true 
as a metaphysical fact, and part of the Gospel scheme ; only he 
denies that it is revealed as this. p. 141. Why, even in Christian 


lands, thousands are bern into well-nigh inevitable perdition, he 
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allows to be a fact which “ neither Calvinist nor Arminian can 
explain ; nay, why the Almighty does not cause to die in the cradle 
every infant whose future wickedness and misery, if suffered to 
grow up, he foresees, is what no system of religion, uatural or 


revealed, will enable us satisfactorily to account for.” p. 109, 


We do not see, therefore, that his removal of the dilliculty of a 


Calvinistic election amounts to much. He e« rtainly maintains a 


doctrine of “ reprobation,” also, about as stringent as auy which we 
eucounter from orthodox pulpits. 

Ile misconceives the position occupied by Calvinists when he says : 
‘¢ Absolute predestination to eternal life ev idently implic s the pliy s- 
ical impossibility of ultimate failure”: in short, the necessary perse- 


verance of the elect. p. 125. We kuow of no such doctrine in 
] 


our churches ; what there may be abroad, we do not know. Neither 
is the fact of Imputation held so as to make Adam’s sin or Christ’s 
righteousness ours, as if by a literal transter of personal qnalities, 
which is a psycological impossibility. Lrack ( dd, thre re is a wood deal 
of battering down imaginary giant-castles in these pages, 

It is a very curious disquisition which maintains that the Serip- 
tures are in the habit of teaching doctrines, and to some extent 
moral duties, by contrary representations of them, thus requiring us 
to strike the resultant of actual truth. This is 


t a nice operation 


and, as the author confesses, a dangerous one. With respect to 


doctrine, the path is more obvious, and we might claim that our 


Calvinistic symbols should equally have the benefit of this rule 


ol iuterpretation, as they merely enunciate biblical propositions 


mostly in biblical language, not attempting a metaphysical adjust- 


ment ol the opposite and Set mit rly opposing ick is. As to practic al 


morals, the case is less clear. ‘The author’s argument grows out of 


his erratic and questionable theory, that the Christian dispensation 
has wholly abrogated the Mosaic law, civil, ceremonial, and mora! 
To this he devotes the fitth essay. Not that we are released from imo- 
rality. But we are bound to it through the power of abstract right and 
holy love, not by the Ten Commandments. Ue arecues earnestly 
that this is the only way to make a highly pure and spiritual religion 


—by throwing the conscience and will on the ul 


timate principles of 
goodness, with no constraint from positive statute. i 


Beautiful as is 
this ideal of a virtuous life, we are not at all convinced that the 
Gospel of Christ occupies any such position, We deny that its 
“liberty” is at all infringed by the continued obligation of the 
decalogue upon believers in Jesus. 

The Sabbath, of course, passes away, as founded upon or propped 


by the Fourth Commandment, The Archbishop is not a strict con- 
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structionist on this subject. His Essay on * Infant Baptism ” defends 
the meaning of regeneration as denoting the visible relation of the 
subject to the kingdom of Christ, and that this is the scriptural use 
of the term. Thus he would avoid the objection urged against the 
liturgy of his church. We were a little surprised at the positiveness 
with which he repels the imputation against its teachings, that ** who- 
ever is baptized is a Christian and will therefore be saved.” Tle 
says: ** Now I feel certain, from long experience and attentive ob- 
servation, that there is no ground whatever for the imputation here 
CO veyed, I mean that it is not true, as is evidently designed to be 
ieplied, that there exists any party, school or class of men among 
our clergy—even the worst of them—who teach such a doctrine.” 
Our ippressiou was quite difierent—perhaps from the fact that not a 
few of the membership, we are very sure, do entertain that ground 
of hope for themselves, which further appears to us most natural. If 
we err in this opinion, we should be most happy to know it. 

In a note on p. 338, we discover a remark which, to our mind, 

ks much for the Christian conscientiousness of this distinguished 

‘late. We commend it to the notice of our Episcopal brethren, 
It informs us, that he adopted, in his diocese, the rule of admitting 
none to * confirmation,” who were not prepared immediately * to 
attend the Lord’s Table” ; so as to guard against the * error which 
I well knew to be prevalent of bringing forward for confirmation, 
persons unfit or unwilling to partake of the eucharist, and who, too 
often, never do partake of it at all.” 

Dissenting as we do from many conclusions arrived at in these 
pages, we are glad that a new edition, with the author’s last revisions, 
is issued, and that it is to be followed by another volume on Some 
of the Peeuljarities of the Christian Religion. Dr. Whately’s 
works are all of permanent value. Their study can not but sharpen 
and strengthen the mind, and however they may miss, at some points, 
what we regard as the sense of Holy Scripture, the reverence mani- 
fested for the authority of that word of the Lord is deserving of all 
praise and imitation. 

The publisher will allow us to direct his notice to one or two errors 
which are important enough to be corrected on his stereotype plates. 
On p. 50, third line from the foot, a not is evidently wanting before 


“to relax.” On p. 230, eighth line from the top, ** A2non” should 


read Zon. We have lost our reference to a few other less serious 


Inaccuracies, 
Again we are compelled to ask, why can not our publishers go to 
the sinall additional expense and trouble of indexing alphabetically 


a work of important reference like this? At Andover, we should 





oe ee 
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think it would be easy to find enough to do such labor. The table 
of contents and the side summaries are good: but they are quite 
insullicient for a prompt turning to any special topic or text in the 
volume. We contend that students of such books, as well as their 


cursory readers, have rights which ought to be respected. 


3. — Dante, as Ph ilosoy he a Pat rot and IP et, With an Analysis of 
the Divina Commedia, its Plot and Episodes. By Vincenzo 
soTTA. Cr. 8vo. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1865. 


Wir all deference to a spicy contemporary, we doubt if almost 
any person of average information could have produced this volume 
in three weeks. If that might have sufficed to put it on paper, there 
is an amount of study garnered here which would require a much 
longer summer than this for its growth and ripening. Nor do we 
precisely take in the point of the criticism about the ** second-hand ” 
quality of these materials. We suppose it hardly to be expected 
that any absolutely new facts or ideas concerning the subject of this 
monogram will turn up, though sometimes a ** German ” pi K axe 
will strike a deposit of hitherto buried ore, in the most unlikely spot. 
Freshness in treating old themes is to Le exacted of new writers 
upon them: the claim of originality, in these beaten walks of lit- 
erature, at once starts a suspicion of mental eccent: icity and possil ly 
aberration. 

This book is a tide-mark of the world’s progress. Six hundred 
years ago, Italy was at the sunrise of a * revival of letters ” from 
the dreary night which, nearly as many years before, had shut down 
upon the dissolution of the Roman Empire. It had been a darkn 
which might be felt; but it was scattering before the returning 


Europe was all astir with the new inspiration. It was the 


intellectual reconstruction. <All the life which was in 


Was pouring again into the tide of men’s ideas, throug! 

and popularized classie literature. Politics were und 

less decided change in the direction of liberal views. 
beginning to look out from the ancient homestead, with 

that this earth was perhaps as large again as they had 

garded it. They were stretching their limbs, so long 

painful postures, with ominous indications that, before long. 
would require more room to lie down and rise up in than ha 
erto sufficed. FEven the old ecclesiastical ystem had begun to ft 
the jostling of the uneasy times, and St. Peter’s crown did not sit 
quietly on anointed heads as a hundred or two years gone by. 
then, Dante came upon the exciting stage, born in 1265; 


book is one of the birthday memorials which the six hundr 
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niversary of that event has ealled forth with the prodigality of both 
au individual and a national enthusiasm, 

Itis remarkable that this ovation of the Italian people to their 
creat poct, should have taken place iu the midst of another reviving 
of their country as profound as was the awakening of it from former 
slumbers, which welcomed his birth. The Dante jubilee is one of 
the proofs of this new arousing. Young Italy came forth to say to 
the age, through this celebration, that again she is alive and on her 
feet, as when her illustrious son wrote his name for immortality, not 
as a poet only, but as a patriot statesman, on her then heroic annals, 
It was an act of love, almost of religious devotion. There was a 
more than poetic justice in the assignment of these ceremonies to 
his own beloved Florence, where he had lived and sung, and admin- 
istered the government of the state with equal wisdom and purity ; 
aud from which, at thirty-six years of age, he had been sent forth 
by « hostile faction, to an exile of twenty years of noblest fortitude 
amidst keenest sorrows, from which death only released him. 

Dante was one of the few men who not only represent all that is 
best in their own age, but also herald the coming fortunes of their 
race, as if by a kind of prophetic ordination. Without falling into 
a vein of blind hero-worship, one may concede his uncommon learn- 
ing in literature, philosophy, science, statesmanship; his great sa- 
gacity, aud remarkable powers of persuasion ; his magnificent poetie 
genius; his devoutly religious spirit and life. All this he dedicated 
to his country’s service with the heartiest zeal. Just at the era of 
his nation’s newly begun existence, he threw himself into her his- 
tory with a moulding and impelling force which has had very few 
parallels. No one man has ever more directly and energetically 
influenced his own countrymen than he. Ife did more to form the 
language of Italy to its present beauty and purity than Pascal did for 
the French—nearly if not quite as much as Homer did for the lan- 
guare of the Greeks. He oO} posed, with all his influence, the politi- 
cal designs of the Papacy, as reorganized by Gregory VIL. and Inno- 
cent TII.; and though he died in the Roman communion, he was 
really one of the reformers inside that church before the Reforma- 
tion. He had the loftiest sense of honor, an utter freedom from 
unworthy self-regard. What can be nobler than his response to the 
magnates of Florence, when they wished him to return, under the 

- conduct of a general amnesty, as if a pardoned enemy of the 

* Can I not everywhere behold the mirror of the sun and 


Stars? speculate on sweetest truths under any sky, without 


giving myself up ingloriously, nay, ignominiously, to the populace 
aud city of Florence? Nor shall I want for bread.” 





See 


eas 
2 — 
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All this personal greatness and goodness of his illustrious country- 
man is worthily commemorated by the author of the present work, 
In addition to this, he gives us a lucid analysis of Dante’s writings, 
particularly of the Divina Commedia, with copious illustrative quota- 
tions. ‘The volume is an excellent introduction to the study of that 
master-piece of imaginative composition. We close it with a new 
impression of the truth which Mendelssohn so well expresses in one 
of his letters from Rome: “ It is a thought fraught with exultation, 
that a man is capable of producing creations, which after the lapse 
of a thousand years, still renovate and animate others.” ‘That is the 
true immortality. 


4,— Sesame and Lilies. From Lectures delivered at Man hester, 
1864. By Joun Ruski, M. A. 1. Of Kings’ Treasuries. 2. Of 
Queens’ Gardens. New York: John Wiley & Son. 


Tue day has come when whatever John Ruskin may write oa any 
subject is sure of being read. The angry dissent may be spoken ; he 
may be sneered at; the critie may pick flaws, but the honesty, the 
simplicity, the fine thoughtfulness, the right inteution of his writings 
is patent to every one; and such is the longing in these days of sur- 
face Ww riting for books which are made because these authors had 
something to say, that a book from him, now and for so long the ae- 
knowledged master of the art of making an Enelish sentene 
notable event in the literary world. No educated man can igt 
the fact. And though the author shows in this brochure something of 
that all-talking egotisin which is so often the attendant of riper years, 
he has won so high a position that it is not unpleasant, but rather the 
means by which we gain the every day opinion of a thoughtiul man 
on literature and art and life; he talks familiarly with 
his words have the sweet flavor of personality ; and, indeed, it 
excellence of all Mr. Ruskin’s books that he confides his loves il 
hates to his reader. 

Sesame and Lilies is one of the series of works in which he has 
been trying to teach the English nation, from his absolute point of 
view, how to think and act. It is made up of two lectures delivered 
in Manchester in 1864, one of which is entitled, “Of Kings’ Treas- 
uries,” the other, “Or Queens’ Gardens.” These are the fan astic 
titles by which he introduces first a Discourse upon the Kingly Power 
of a noble Education, and secondly a Discourse upon ** What speci: 
portion or kind of this Royal Authority, arising out of noble Exduca- 


tion, may rightly be possessed by Women; and how far they also 
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are called to a true Queenly Power.” One answers the qnestion, 
Why to read; the other, What is woman’s place, and how shall she 
be educated: and you see at once that he has chosen a practical and 
attractive theme ; and when we add that he writes with the deep in- 
tensity of personal conviction and the careful compactness of a con- 
scientious scholar, you need no further incentive to read and study 
the book. But this outline is only the frame upon which he hangs 
his brilliant tapestry of thoughtful word-painting. The value of good 
books, the difficulty of reading them so as to carry away the true 
meaning of the author, the majesty of the great authors whom we 
look at daily upon our book-shelves, the hingly power that they confer 

ion us When we allow them to teach us the difference between a 
sensitive nobility of feeling and mere vulgarity, and England’s terri- 
ble deficiency as a nation in a true sensitiveness to power in litera- 
ture, or excellence in art and science, or beauty in nature, and her 
sordid pursuit of gain—those are the topics which Mr. Ruskin treats 
upon with all his well known tact and mastery. And in the second 
lecture, pursuing the subject in its application to woman, he de- 
fines her place and power, her suitable education, and “her queenly 
office with respect to the State” with a justness and correctness and 
delicacy which make it perhaps the finest prose tribute ever paid to 
woman. It honors the author’s heart; it shows his nobility and 
greatness of heart. Muchas has been said since ‘Tennyson wrote the 
Princess, about the sphere and work of woman, nothing has been pub- 
lished since his famous lines which so pointedly and truly and naturally 


speak the intuitions of cultivated common sense upon this subject. 


The coarse platitudes of literary blue-stockings or the insane doings 


of masculine women are as mere heavy thunderings compared with 
Mr. Ruskin’s keen flashing conceptions of womanly grace aud beauty 
and power. This lecture has the delicate aroma of poetry. Its pen- 
pictures, its felicities of phrase, its melodious sentences, its exquisitely 
choice and gentle culture cause you to linger upon every page. 
And its truths are so evidently the final thought of one whose instincts 
have been unusually pure, and opportunities of experience large, that 
no teacher of youth can rightfully neglect its study. It gives the ideal 
result of a true womanly culture, just lifted above the common-place 
of our ordinary lives. There is just enough of imagination to lend 
the “precious seeing to the eye.” We wish it might be scattered 
broadcast throughout the land. 

The storm of abuse which in England has met the passionate pro- 
test of the first lecture against persistent money-making, shows how 


keenly and directly Mr. Ruskiu’s honest words have cut into the 
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British heart. And here is the mistake which the author has made 
He loses his patience. He lacks the skill of the preacher. 3 5 
nounces the people he would reform. Ilis own pure longings fi 
‘ous and gentle life among the greatest number of men an 
women cau not wait for the delay and weakness of human natur 
But while this may blur the effect of his teaching in England, thoug 
we are hardiy more appreciative, we look for an excellent infh 
from this little volume among ourselves. The beauty and 
of its thoughts will command attention ; and it can not but be 
read, and to every reader it will bring a blessing. It will give him 
higher notions, making him purer and wiser and happi 
uief defect in thisvolume is the fault of all 
vical evolution of his 
settled plan. 
d, without | 
plan. Ile theorizes, but is not practical. It is p 
such minds that they can never trace out their intuitions or build the 


ladders by which mankind may reach uy 


to the! 
But why is it that an author who command 
ers ¢ 
I I writer upon the b ‘Ay 
» arts of printin r anid 


ace and dignity to the 
n, and yet his bool 
ieve that the 
edition of Ru 
ome way the p! 


The di v ii 





erfeetly printed copies « 
| 7 I 
, ! ' ‘ 


from the Fall o 
thor ANTHONY J ies Ul 
er College, Oxford. Vols. IIL., 1V. 


We have spoken, in a previous number, of the firs 
volumes of this very able and interesting historical work ; the e 
ing b auty of the letter-| ress, the fascination of the style, the ] itient 
research, the great (apparent) candor and ingenuousness—almost 
timidity—displayed in the investigation of matters of profoundest mo- 


ment in the republic of letters and the Christian church ; and the 
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wide departure from conclusions universally regarded as sound hith- 
erto. These two volumes exhibit the same peculiar features, and 
embrace a period of eleven years, from Henry’s second divorce with 
the bloody tragedy ensuing, and his new and hasty marriage, in 1536, 
to his own death in 1547. Voor Catherine of Arragon has reached 
the end of her troubled life, (Jan. 7, 1536). The fearful tragedy of 
the beheading of Aune Boleyn on the green by the Tower has been 
aunounced to the citizens of London by the boonffng of that single 
non on the battlements; the Lambeth sentence, which has con- 

«lL her name to infamy, has made Elizabeth illegitimate ; and the 
is thus open for Henry to seek a new matrimonial alliance, and, 
‘ough that, a prince to inherit his crown. This he has already 
he body of the murdered Aune is hardly cold, persuaded 

lmost reluctanily, as our author would have us believe ! 

entreaties of the Privy Council and the peers, by mak- 

beautiful aud virtuous Jane Seymour his third wife aud 


Tl. 
1 


i the 12th of October, 1557, an event happened which -filled all 


ud with joy, aud ali Catholic Europe with dismay; an event 


‘th Latimer compare d to the birth of John the Baptist. A royal 


was born. But the joy was speedily abated by a great sor- 
In just twelve day s the young mother closed her eyes in death. 
ppy Jane seymoul ! Not beheaded ; not sent to the Tower ; not 
1) suspected of wrong by the jealous Henry: Queen of his pal- 


' his bed, his heart, for considerably more than a whole twelve- 
» birth to a prince and heir to the crown, and was 
by death. ‘Among wl Lenry’s wives,” says Mr. 

le, *tshe stands out distinguished by a stainless name, untar- 


nished by the breath of reproach.” 


It was not the fault of Henry, assuredly, that two years passed 
away before the crown which the virtuous Jane lad so suddenly laid 
aside was placed upon a fourth head. For, on the very day of her 

ith, the Privy Council urged the disconsolate King to make still 

vision tor the succession by marrying again without delay ; 
to which argument the King disconsolate was induced, in the calm 
resignation of his crief, to listen ; professing himself ‘tin his tender 
zeal for his subjects,” ready for “the election of any person from any 
part.’ But negociations failed, Francis I. declining to accede to 
Henry’s entreaties to send the most beautiful ladies of his kingdom 
to Calais to enable the royal widower to make his own election ; 
and it was not until December, 1539, that Aune of Cleves arrived in 
England; and then to make it apparent to Henry and to all the 
world that “any persou from any part” should not have been con- 
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strued so as to strain too much “his tender zeal for his subjects.” 
Anne did not please him; he called her “a great Flanders mare”; 
nevertheless, “reluctant,” he was married to her on Tuesday, the 
6th of January, 1540, and on Saturday, July 10th, of the same 
year he was released, not reluctant, from the bonds; a convocation 
of two archbishops, seventeen bishops, and a hundred and thirty nine 
clergy declaring the marriage * null and void.” 

Urged again by the Privy Council, for reasons of state, again the 
patriotic and magnanimous Henry consented to wed, and in this in- 
stance Catherine Howard was the elect lady. It is a special relief to 
know that when, after a year of uninterrupted and unsuspecting do- 
mestic peace to the King, Catherine Howard was accused of the 
foulest dishonor, both before and atter her marriage, and tried, and 
pronounced guilty, and executed, it was impossible to doubt that 
there was some truth in the charges. That indiseretion before her 
marriage was proved against her, both Catholic and Protestant be- 
lieved. It is also probable ITenry beheved all that was alleved as to 
her misconduct after she became his wife, and it is quite certain that 
the parties who so vehemently accused her had the strongest possible 
personal motives for their conduct, to wit, a very earnest desire to keep 
their ow nh heads on their shoulders. Henry Was row ing old, alrea 
past fifty; evidently there was no longer any room for reason 
state; the Privy Council afflicted his long-suffering soul With no 
more importunities ; he might now indulge in solitude to the end 
of his days the grief which his matrimonial mishaps had oceasioned., 
Nevertheless he married, making Catherine, widow of Lord = Lati- 
mer, his sixth and last wife. She outlived Henry, although 
very narrowly escaped the block, for once venturing to expr 
opinion in a religious conversation with her husband. Of this 
Froude makes no note. It would not be convenient for him to note 
that, and sundry other little incidents, as he would have his readers 
believe that Ilenry was not only one of the most chaste of princes, 
but justified in all his treatment of his wives. 

Iiow many things of grandest import happened during the « 
years of which these two volumes treat; events which have largely 
shaped the history of the civilized world through the following cen 
turies to the present time, and whose results are only partially seet 
as yet. Amid cloud and tempest, fierce animosities and strug- 

] 
i 


‘7 
r 


es, religious and political and social, plots and counterplots, perse- 
cutions, banishments, gibbets, and fires of martyrdom, the star of 
the Reformation was steadily rising, and Henry was made the instru- 
ment, in the hand of God, of blessings to England and mankind 


which he never honestly intended. He broke the power of Rome ; 
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he gave the Bible to the people ; he exalted men of humble birth to 
a high place in his kingdom, thus impairing the ancient prescriptive 
rights of the nobility, and initiating a reform which was to reach no 
finality until the House of Commons should become the controlling 
power in the British government, and the rising tide of democracy 
should threaten to plough the parks of the nobles as a field, and to 
overturn the throne itself. Some of the greatest, best, most heroic 
men that the world ever saw, lived and acted their illustrious part, 
and died during that dreadful, stormy, bloody period, sealing their 
testimony, as patriots and citizens, with their blood. What magnifi- 
cent pictures does Mr. Froude give us of Hugh Latimer, the daunt- 
less Christian preacher; of William Tyndale, to whose incomparable 
genius aud great learning and apostolic piety, faith and love and 
courage, Weare mainly indebted for our version of the English Bible ; 
and even of Reginald Pole, of whom he would fain lave his readers 
think only as a vain, ungrateful man, returning evil for good to the 
most generous of friends and most forbearing of monarchs, which he 
declares Henry to have been. We must ask Mr. Froude’s pardon, 
nevertheless, for professing a sentiment very like admiration in 
listening to the faithful Reginald while he addresses to the haughty 
King such words as the following: ‘*Was it indeed your conscience 
which moved you? Not so. You lusted after a woman who was 
not your wife. You would make the word of God bear false wit- 
ness for you; and God’s providence has permitted you to overwhelm 
yourself with infamy.” 

That Henry was a prince of magnificent powers has never been ques- 
tioned. His contest, single-handed, with Rome in the height of her 
supremacy, Was such a feat of daring as the world has not often wit- 
nessed ; and its momentous issues impart to it great moral sublimity. 
That the world is still reaping immeasurable benefit from the meas- 
ures he carried, is equally true. That his age was barbarous ; that 
he offended both Catholics and Protestants, the two great contending 
parties for the empire of the world; that all men were warped by 
prejudice ; that every European court was full of intrigue and lies ; 
and that Henry was maligned: all this must be admitted. Itis also 
true that the wrongs he did to women have brought upon him fiercer 
execrations thau all the wrongs to man that have ever been laid to 
his charge. That Mr. Froude’s labors have set some things in a 
new light and will secure a truer appreciation of Lleury, we are glad 
to believe. This history is a masterly work, and deserves to be not 
only read, but studied; and it will be studied. We deliberately 


allirm, nevertheless, that, with only these pages from which to glean 


evidence for a verdict, we are pressed directly to the conclusion that, 
VOL. VI.—NO. XXXI. 10 
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with whatever great and noble and statesman-like qualities, the stal- 
worth Tudor was the inearuation of cold, cruel, remorseless selfish- 


ness, With whom a fancied personal wrong was as the greatest of 


state crimes, and who shed the purest and best blood in his kingdom 
as lightly as that of the *tgreat, goodly and iat hart,” sent by the 
hand of his servant to Cardinal Wolsey on his way to France to dis- 


cuss, in a convention of cardinals, the affairs of the church. 


6 nun Fhe Life of John Brainerd. the broth r of David Brainerd, and 
his successor as Missionary to the Indians of New Jersey. By 


Rev. Tuomas Bratserp, DP. D. l2mo. Philadelphia:  Pres- 


byterian Publication Committee. 1865, 
‘ALTHOUGH not so great a man, Jolin Brainerd was as holv as his 


ries, 


brother David.” This was the judement of their contempora 
and it was doubiless just. John lacked his brother's genius—that 


ineflable spirit, part mental and part. we had almost said, divine, 


which, aside trom his pious single-heartedness, gave him power like 


a living magnet. David Brainerd had a large sufiusion of this ethe- 


rial aura. John had none of it. But he had all the rest. Ile was a 


most faithful missionary, toiling on, for a generation of years, with 
great sagacitv, earnestness, seli-sacriiice, and vood success in the 
work which his brother had begun. David's rapid course 
been like a three years’ flight of an angel. Jobn tollowed on foot. 


like any apostolical mortal. The transition oi this 


hi tury ol evale- 
gelization trom the one to the other of these brothers, forms one of 
the strong attractions of the volume. 

The «ditor has fairly exhausted his subject; and the picture he 
draws of primitive missionary toil and hardship is ve ‘y instructive. 
Valuable information is given concerning our early 


clations to the 
aborigines of this country, and some reproots are adminisiered on the 
selfishness of our public policy toward this race, which are righteous. 


It is a lamentable and shameful record. The author deals rather 


too much in exhoriation to his readers, to improve the weneral run 
and tenor of the siory for persoual stimulation to duty; tells us 
oftener than is needful, where to stop and adiaire his hero’s excellen- 
ces. He forgets, perhaps, sometimes that he is not writing a 
sermon. 

There is some carelessness, moreover. in the author hip. Wedo 
not know the authority for writing President Samuel Davies’ name, 
Davis, as it is here unitormly given. Nor is there ; ny adverb, **rep- 
etitiously.” The adjective form of this word, which se ms to bea 
favorite with the biographer, is awkward enough. We protest against 
its being turned into the still worse adverbial state. 
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The notes and appendix contain much curious antiquarianism. 
We honor the author’s diligence and loving spirit in fulfilling this 
task. It reminds us of Oid Moriality chiselling out the epitaphs 
of the Scottish Martyrs on their moss-grown headstones. 


- 


7.—An Explanatory and Pronouncing Dictionary of the Noted 
Names of Fiction; Yneluding also Familiar Pseudonyms, Sur- 
names bestowed on Eminent Men. ete., often referred to in Lit- 
erature and Conversation. By Wintram A. WHeeLer. 12mo. 


Bostou: Ticknor & Fields. 1865. 


Ovr literature has become so laden, rather than always embel- 
lished, with allusions to famous personages and events, real and 
fictitious, and it is so easy to describe a thing hy this sort of per- 
sonation. that a work eX] lainineg such references. under an alpha- 
betical arrangement, is as necessary as an ordinary vocabulary of the 
language itself. Tlow vast an amount of this material lies along the 
track of English authorship alone, for a century or two gone by, is 
shown by the size of this volume which has been limited to but a part 
of this general ticld. The labor of selecting the topics for this book, 
must have been about equal to that of preparing these explanations. 
The author announces, in his well written Pretace, the principles 
which have guided him in this extension of the Appendix which he 
furnished for Webster's last edition. The faver with which that exper- 
iment was received, has amply justitied him in thus continuing his 
labors, and we doubt not the present volume will find a ready sale. 


To the younger class of readers, it must be invaluable. 


With the difficulties so obvious in the path of such a compilation, 


we are not disposed to eriticize the volume for omissions which every 
one will he easily discovering, since there is no end to the subjects 
which might seem as much entitled to a place here, on the plan 
explained by the author, as others which are admitted. Thus, it is 
not apparent why ** Tam O’Shanter” shonld not be noticed as much 


as 


Ichabod Crane”; why the **Doctor Dubitantium” should not be 
found along side the **Dulcifluous Doctor.” We think the Scrip- 
ture allusions might very well have been omitted, as they are found 
explained in so many common books. Almost every one knows 
what **Azazel.” **Gabriel.” **Baal,”’ **Moloch,” signify ; while one 
might not readily find a key to the **Diamond Necklace,” or the 
“Ring of Amasis,” or Carlyle’s “Ship of Fools,” or the ‘*Blarney 
Stone” levend, unless he happened to have an Appleton’s Cylopz- 
dia: perhaps not even then. But the author proposes to give us 
another volume, for which he can not lack abundant subjects. 


The Pronouuciug apparatus is a useful feature of the work, and its 
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whole style is neat and convenient. We have not looked to find 
errors in the explanations given, and have not found any, though the 
author presumes there may be some, which will doubtless in due 
time be discovered. We shall put this book within easy reach be- 
side Mr. Wheeler’s Manual of Enelish Pronunciation, which for 
years we have found a really valuable work. Such labor-saving di- 


gests are indispensable in these days of much to do in a short time. 


8.—Elements of Political Economy. By Artuve Latnam Perry, 
Professor of History and Political Economy in Williams College. 
8vo. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1866. [ Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. | 


Proressor Perry here gives us a plain, practical, substantial 
treatise with no ambitious style, but trusting to the ideas to retain 
and interest the reader, he unfolds his subject symmetrically, and if 
not exhaustively yet fully. The questious of value, production, 
labor, capital, money, credit, ete., are so discussed as to give new 
light and a deeper interest in their study. It would do some of our un- 
easy working men great good toexamine here the relations between 
capital and labor. The Professor shows, in most unexpected ways, 
how mutually dependent the various interests in political economy 
are. If one suffer, all must suffer with it. So the men of each inter- 
est have an independence and kind of sovereignty of theirown. ‘This 
is a book that a free, voting, legislating people, like ours, should 
study earnestly. 


9,— Plain Talks on Familiar Subjects. A Series of Popular Lee- 
tures. By J. G. Ilottaxp. New York: Charles Scribner & 
Co. [ Boston : Lee & Shepard. | 
Mr. ALEXANDER Siti somewhere puts the rather utilitarian 

query: ** But does the production of a questionable book really sur- 

pass in merit the production of a field of unquestionable turnips?” 

If so sensible a suggestion had taken root and borne fruit, these 

many years gone by, it would certainly have made a great change in 

the vegetable market, however it might have affected the book trade. 

Some may think that even Mr. Smith himself might have made a 

better investment, at times, in turnip-seed than in types. We in- 

cline to much the same opinion in the present case. Dr. Iolland 
had better have left his well worn manuscript lectures on the shelf, 
satisfied with having been ‘royally paid for” them both in dollars 
and popularity. They answered well enough for ears predisposed to 
like them: they do not read so well as they doubtless sounded. It 


is a literary vice of the day, that authors, who have made a hit, 
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must put all their old manuscript to press, thinking possibly that 
their stronger intellectual offspring will help to bear the infirmities of 
the weaker. It is a blunder which has marred not a few literary 
reputations. The lecturer has mistaken the courteous wish of some 
interested auditor, that he would print what had just pleased a char- 
itable assembly of not over critical people, for a verdict of permanent 
value upon his discourse—a very great non sequitur, not unfre- 
quently. He has a lecture here on the art of lecturing, and a 
vindication of this as an emphatically important adjunct of mod- 
ern, Christian civilization. We do not see, however, such an 
illustration of this position in his pages, as to feel very powerfully 
convinced of the point which he argues. Not that we particularly 
take exeeption to the general run of his opinions: but they have 
neither a freshness or a weight which greatly commends them to 
regard, 


10.—Life and Times of Joseph Warren. By Ricnarp Frotuine- 
HAM. &vo. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1865. 


Tus portly octavo is occupied mostly with the local history, in 
and around Boston, of about ten years immediately preceding the 
outbreak of our Revolutionary war. Dr. Warren’s life is the centre 
around which this large amount of material is grouped, It travels 
over a much frequented road, in its more popular details; conse- 
quently, it it difficult to gather up any considerable amount of fresh 
interest. But those were stirring times, when Faneuil Hall and the 
Old South Church rang with the harangues of the Sons of Liberty: 
—the pulpit of the latter got so used to this’sort of eloquence in 
those days, from civilians as well as the clergy, that it has not lost 
the habit yet. It is curious to read the accounts of the popular en- 
thusiasm of that date, in this old city: **Garrets were crowded 
With patriots ; mechanics and lawyers, porters and clergymen, hud- 
dled promiscuously into them; their decisions were oracular; and 
from thence they poured out their midnight reveries. They soon 
determined to form an independent empire.” So writes a contempo- 
rary Tory. 

This memoir is too much loaded with documents to be sought 
alter by the patrons of our circulating libraries. It is better adapted 
to the shelves of our Historical and University Societies, and to the 


private collections of gentlemen of wealth and literary tastes. The 


distinguished subject of it is well portrayed in the impulsive yet 


deep-seated patriotism which has marked him out so prominently 
among the leaders of that revolution. Lis worth to the cause of 
freedom lay not so much in what he did, as in the personal enthu- 
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siasm which he threw into the work. Ile set others a high example 
which they followed ; especially, he fired the young men of this re- 
gion with an ardor in the resistance of foreign tyranny, which bore 


r 


rich fruit in the war which came afier. Warren was the Theodore 
Winthrop of that struggle for nationality—perhaps we had better 
said, its Colonel Ellsworth. The fame of these men does not spring 
from such elaborate books as this, nor is it increased by them. For- 
tunately, the expense of book-making is too great to give much 
encouragement to this voluminous style of life-writing, except of the 


few master spirits of their age. 


11.—The Life of Abraham Lincoln. by ae G. ITlour AND, Member 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Svo. Springfield: Gur- 
don Bill. 1866. 


Tue purpose of this memoir is to delineate the personal character 
rather than the official lite of Mr. Lincoln. Leaving to others the 
more elaborate historical view of the stirring times thus recounted, 


the present biographer kee ps his eve ou the individual developmy nt 


of his illustrious subject, turning the material in his hand, from what- 
ever quarter cathered, to this main design. In this he has achieved 
a good success. Writing in tull sympathy with his theme, he throws 
a warm coloring over his work, which, however, does not go beyond 
the measure of truthful eulogy. The book is full of fascination. 
Its earlier chapters read like a romance. The picture of Western 
lite and adventure is perfect, as we know by long and intimate ¢ 

rience. The later narrative of Mr. Lincoln’s suecesstul career is 
careful and graphic. The author’s subject controls him, and bears 
him along on its deep current, not as on a holiday voyage, but one of 
most serious import. Yet his pages are everywhere sprinkled with 
the irrepressible facetiousness of the imexhaustible story-teller. If 
this was a weakness in Mr. Lineolnu’s character, if vave him a mag- 
netic popularity in his younger days, helped him largely to the power 
which he afterwards used so benevolently, and certainly made his 
perplexed and burdened presidency much less chafing than otherwise 
it must have been. This biovraphy eomes nearer to meeting the 
popular want on this subject, than any other life of Mr. Lincoln yet 
issued. The worst part of the volume is its paper, which is of the 
dingy, muddy tinge usually put into books that are sold about the 
country by agents, at enormous prices. We heartily join in the wish 
expressed by several of our contemporaries, of late, that the book- 
peddling business, which is a great nuisance, might be stopped ; but 


our hope is not equal to our wish. 
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12.—Grant and Sherman; Their Campaigns and Generals. By 
llon. J. T. Heapiey, Author of, ete., ete., ete. Comprising an 
Authentic Account of Battles and Sieges, Adventures and Inci- 
dents, including Biographies of the Prominent Generals who 
brought to a triumphant close the Great Rebellion of 1861—1865. 
Sold ouly by subscription, dSvo. New York: KE. B. Treat 
& Co. 1865. 
*“ Tere are men that will make you books and turn them loose 
into the world with as much despatch as they would do 9 dish of 
rs.” But what would the Kutght of La Mancha have said, 
lived amid the deluge of our war literaturey What with 
biographies of every brass buttoned official who had a private secre- 
tary, or hopes to be governor, and special narratives of almost every 
aflair which smelt of powder, the griddle shows no signs of speedily 
cooling off. We would like to remind these prolitie writers of the wise 
remark of the same military critic: *t 1 have also reason to believe, 
Mr. Bachelor, that to compile a history, or write any book whatso- 
ever, is a more diflicult task than men imagine. ‘There is need of a 
vast judgment anda ripe understanding”: very different work this, 
from that of Don Quixoie’s painter, ** who, being asked what he 
painted, answered, * as it may suit’; and when he had scrawled out 


a misshapen cock, was foreed to write uuderneath, in Gothie letters, 


T) is a cock,” We must be allowed to say, that the title page, 


which we here give in part, without, however, all its emphatie 
typography, ridiculously reminds us of: the chef-d’@uvre of the afore- 
said ** painter of Ubeda.” 

This flamboyant beginning may not be the author’s fault: from 
the half dozen pages of most fulsome publishers’ putts by which it 
is flanked, we presume it also may have been gotten up by them 
with an eye to business. An author who falls into such hands is to 
be pitied, if he cares for anvthing but his percentage. The book 
itself is only of ephemeral value. Mr. [leadley has a turn for bat- 
tle scenes. Ilis siyle dashes along like a cavalry rider, or ottener, 
perhaps, makes one think of those impossible equestrian statues 
poised on the terminus of a stiff tail as if just ready to vault over 
the Alps. It was unfortunate’*probably that we looked through his 
pages soon alter reading General Grant’s Report to Congress, the other 
day. Writing like that ought to stop this inundation of half-baked 
“fritters.” There is a profuse sprinkling of tolerable pictures and 
portraits in this thick, large type volume, which will make it look 
worth its three or four dollars to its rural subscribers. 

We will add a word or two more to what was said in the last 


notice, about the books published for cauvassing agents. In nine 
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cases out of ten they are a cheat as to the amount of work and 
material given for the prices demanded. Thick, cheap paper, coarse 
type, immense spacing, and broad fragments of blank pages, are 
made to swell the bulk of what could easily be put into half the size, 
For this the purchaser pays so as to yield enormous protits to some- 
body. If the substauce of what is thus paid for were of a high 
literary order, it would be better. But the actual fact is much like 
sticking a lighted candle into a hot candlestick—a ruinous conusuip- 
tion at both ends. 


13.—Companion Poets for the People: Ronert Browntna, O. W. 
Hotmes, W. C. Bryant. Vols. IV., V., VI. Boston: Tiekuor 
& Fields. 1865. 


Tue publishers have found enough that is intelligible and, ina 
sense, popular in Browning’s works, to make up this addition to their 
nice little series of poets, for universal circulation. ‘This son of the 
Muses is eccentric, brilliant, orphic, metaphysical, rich in a weird 
sort of cutting, Mephistophelian irony. Ile carries it to the very 
verge of the impious sometimes, in expression, as in the 

‘There's a great text in Galatians.” 

Yet he does not seem to mean to be wieked in this daring: 
rather you detect some sharp hit which he would give to something 
which to him, at least, appears worthy of death—whether it is, how- 
ever, may adinit of a doubt. Then there is another side to hin— 
an almost womanly tenderness which gushes up, here and _ there, 
with indescribable beauty. ‘This little volume will endear Mr. 
Browning to many who have not ventured before to form the ac- 
quaintance of so wizard-like a genius. 

Dr. Holmes laughs and jests and fidgets through these **[Tumorous 
Poems” of his contribution. Ie is funny, yet if he should venture to 
be even as funny as he could, we don’t think the stars would be shaken 
down by the laughter. He has at least the trick of the poetical 
game, and at long intervals shows symptoms of a true poct’s heart. 
But he is not much to our taste in prose or poetry. —Smartness 
commands a quick market, but there is not much immortality in it. 

The clear, breezy, stalwart spirit of Bryant is in striking contrast 
with each of the former poets. Ie breathes the bracing air, and 
sings his song with a ringing note, as free from morbid humors as 
the lark which carols at heaven’s gate. He is so true to nature and 
the human heart in its healthy moods, that his most familiar poems 
never can tire. Here are the best of his shorter pieces. We look 


into their faces as of old friends, and welcome them in this neat at- 
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tire. Bryant’s reputation is a growing one. He has struck the 
chords which, once vibrating, will vibrate forever. 

The illustrations in this series are not ofa very satisfying order. In 
these volumes, these given to Bryant’s verses are the best. The pic- 
torial inspirations of Dr. Holmes’ muse are mostly such extravaganzas 
as make hideous the pages of our comic newspapers. There is a pro- 
digious wood-cut revival just now going on in Boston. We hope 
some genuine artistic improvement will come out of it. But honestly, 
we think this series of poets would be worth more without than with 


the whole of the pictures. Some of them are pleasing ; but less consid- 


erably than one half. We think it was the ‘*Autocrat” who once, 
in a prospectus for some magazine or serial tale, protested loudly 
against being ‘illustrated.” Pity that he, at least, had not renewed 
his protest and held to it, in this instance. 


14.—P rsonal Ri minisce neces of the Life and Times of Gardiner 
Spring. 2 vols. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1866. 
[ Boston: Lee & Shepard. ] 


Frew authors succeed in biography: fewer still in autobiography— 
so the critics have adjudged. It does not help the latter kind of author- 
ship that it is ordinarily deferred to old age. Fourscore years do not 
leave the retentiveness of memory, or the mental vivacity needed to 
give such memoirs the requisite degree of variety, versatility, delicacy 
of drawing and toning. They are apt to be meagre, dry, stiff. Asa 
specimen of writing one’s own life, we think this attempt no excep- 
tion to the general rule of failures. But these volumes are to only a 
small extent autobiographical. They are mostly occupied with dis- 
cussions of ecclesiastical and social questions to which the last half 
century has given rise, and with which Dr. Spring has been more or 
less connected. This gives much historical interest and value to the 
work. The writer thus passes under review the theological contro- 
versy between the Taste and Exercise men; the revival era in the 
American churches; Missions domestic and foreign; the Andover 
Seminary, in which episode the original compromise of its founders 
undergoes an elucidation that clearly shows where and for what ends 
this institution was started, and by obvious inference, throws light 


on the present relation of its influence to those primeval objects of 


its creation, in which Dr. Spring's father was active and prominent. 


Other topics are, the Hopkinsian and New Haven theologies; the 
rupture ip the Presbyterian church; the Southern Rebellion, in the 
General Assembly, and out of it; and a variety of other topics of a 
general nature. Dr. Spring handles all these matters in the direct and 
positive style of one who has been accustomed to be deferred to as a 
VoL. VI.—NO. XXXI. 11 
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*“*Master in Israel.” He tells us early in the narrative that the 
eldest son of such a woman as his mother ought not to lack for cour- 
age, and his long and able career as a public man is certainly free 
from all deficiency on that score. He obviously considers himself 
to have come off ‘first best” in all his passages at arms; and we are 
not sure but he did. 

The work, being taken up so largely with subjects which, at one 
time or another, have been battle grounds of sharp conflicts, has 
much more of a polemical than an experimentally devout air; yet 
there are parts of it which breathe a very tender spirit of Christian 
sympathy and devotion. In one respect, Dr. Spring has had a truly 
remarkable life. It is, that being settled in early years over his first 
parish in New York city, he should have retained it, with growing 
power, for more than half a century, amid that restless population. 
Judging from the many volumes which his pulpit has given to the 
press, we think that he offers an unusual example of what, with the 
Divine blessing, can be done, by diligence and good abilities, in hold- 
ing an intelligent people under one’s influence, through the medium of 
a strong, clear, bold manner of preaching, without any help from a 
high literary culture, or those more striking and winning qualities 


of mind which go toward making up what is called a genius. 


15.— Winifred Bertram and the World She lives in. By the Author 
of ** THe Scuonperc Corra Famivy,” ete. New York: M. W. 
Dodd. 1866. [Boston: A. Williams «& ( 0. | 


Tuts popular and successful authoress shows herself in a totally 
new field. ‘The parties and scenes are of our own times, and among 
the poor of London, The writer seems quite as much at home here 
as with the Great Reformer and his friends and times. The style is 
delightful, and the story, as it unfolds, engrossing ; while lessons of 
practical piety are taught in a most earnest and impressive way. 
The doctrinal part of the Christianity of the volume is set forth by an 
intelligent Scotch woman, and of course it is of the most substantial 
kind. For the readers of romance we regard the work as an emi- 
nently useful one. 


16.—The Song Without Words. Leaves from a very Old Book. 
Dedicated to Children. By the Author of * Tue Scuonserc 
Corra Famicy,” ete. New York: M. W. Dodd. LS66. 
[Boston: A. Williams & Co. ] 


Tuts is one of those dreamy, mystical, allegorical stories, that 
children so love to read, and, strange enough, catch the meaning of 


svover than older readers. Where pebbles and shells, mosses, 
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grasses, flowers and sea-foam talk, in their watery nooks and caves, 
our little folk are all ears, and understanding. The whole is sweetly 
told by this charming writer. 


17.—The Elements of Moral Science. By Francis Waytanp, D. D., 
LL. D. Revised and Improved Edition. 12mo. Boston: Gould 


& Lincoln. 1865. 


Dr. WAYLAND has a well earned reputation as a successful educa- 
tor, and author of text-books. Without any unusual power of in- 
dependent investigation, he had a practical sense of truth, and a 
popular ability to give it utterance, which impart to his works a high 
value. Ile pervades his writings with the purest Christian spirit, 
in which some of more philosophical genius than he, might well 
imitate him. This book on Moral Science is too well known to need 
much remark, The author has enlarged and improved it, making 
some Changes in the previous subject matter. It was about the last 
literary labor which he performed, and contains his ripest views on 
the vitally important topies which it discusses. Its position, as an 
ethical authority, at least on some points, was sharply enough de- 
fined by its expulsion, several years ago, from the colleges and 
schools of the South. Perhaps it will be popular there yet, in the 


yood time coming. 


18.—The Knightly Soldier: A Biography of Major Henry Ward 
Camp, Tenth Conn. Vols. By Chaplain H. Cray TrumButt. 
Portrait and Plates. Boston: Nichols & Noyes. 1865. 


Tuts is one of those graphic, simple and tender memorials of the 
war, that a graceful writer has prepared of an intimate friend. Col- 
lege, camp, and prison life is sketched with vigor, and the noble 
qualities of the Knightly Soldier and practical Christian are well set 
forth for the imitation of the reader. We are constantly discovering 
how much real nobleness, scholarship, social grace and piety enno- 
bled our army and sanctified the struggle. ‘This is one of the bright- 


est and best volumes of our already extensive library of the war. 


19.—The Oil Regions of Pennsylvania: Showing where Petroleum 
is found; how it is obtained; and at what cost. With hints for 
whom it may concern. By Wittiam Wricnt. 12mo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. [ Boston : A. Williams & Co. | 
Tne new editions of the history of human gullibility will have some 
rich chapters to add to the South Sea and Morus Multicaulis sells, 
out of these oil-wells which have proved so slippery a speculation to 


not a few recent unfortunates. An honest man seems here to have 
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written an honest book about this last wonder in the market. He 
went on foot over this modern Greece, noted its topography, asked 
innumerable questions of the wise and foolish, compared his notes, 
cast up results, weighed and measured the whole, and gives it to 
whom it may concern in this very intelligible and matter of fact vol- 
ume. If the Atlantic Cable deserves a historian, certainly Petrolia 
should have its scribe. We reach the conclusion that there is a good 
deal in this new opening for money-getting. Of course, some thou- 
sands of over hasty adventurers had to be ruined in the process of 
experimenting with this business. But when the fever shall be over 
which has obviously passed its climax, a mine of wealth will remain 
to be worked which will be a permanent source of revenue aud un- 
told value, like the coal measures of our Middle States. Mr. 
Wright’s book is full of interest, scientific, economic and personal. 
He describes the country, the people, the young towns, the well-sink- 
ing and working processes, the triumphs, the failures, the modus op- 
erandi of the whole matter, with spirit and good sense, lubricating 
his narrative and statistics with the inevitable facetiousness of such 
pioneering life. The work is a valuable contribution to useful and 
entertaining knowledge. 


20.— De seriptive Cataloqu of the Pre shyt rian Board of Publi ali 
Philadelphia. 821 Chestnut St. 1865, 


t. 


In this 16mo volume of 452 pages, we have the titles of several 
thousand books, which have passed the inspection and received the 
sanction of this well known publishing establishment. They are of 
all sizes, from heavy octavos like Calvin’s Institutes to the small Sab- 
bath school book. While the wants of ministers have not been for- 
gotten, the volumes adapted to family reading fill many pages of this 
Catalogue. Soundness of religious sentiments and a eareful atten- 
tion to all matters of taste have characterized the issues of this 
Board, so far as we have examined them. Yet this has not been ar- 
rived at by any sacrifice of literary vivacity. A vast amount of ad- 
mirable reading has been presented thus to the public in neat style 
and at very reasonable prices. We think our Sabbath schools would 
find it to their advantage to consult this list of juvenile works iu fill- 
ing their shelves. 


21.—Miscetcangeovus. Sabbath Psalter. A Selection of Psalms for 
Public and Family Worship. Compiled by Rev. Henry I. Fox, 
A.M. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1865, 
Tuts work was prepared at the suggestion of ministers in the 


Methodist Episcopa) Church, who wished to have the people partici- 
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pate with the minister in some of the church services. The Psalms 
here selected are arranged for all the Sabbaths of the year, and so 
divided in printing as to assign a verse alternately to the minister 
and to the congregation. For such a purpose the selection and 
arrangement are admirable. 


Little Joe Carter, The Cripple, or Learning to Forgive ; Sophia 
Bleecker, or The Girl who was always in a Hurry ; Country 
Sights and Sounds for Little E yes and Ears: The Be ginning and 
The End; Willie Elton, The Little Boy who loved Jesus ; The 
Gulf Stream, or Harry Maynard’s Bible; The Penitent Boy and 
Other Tales; Mysie’s Work, and How She did it. Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, 821 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 1865. 


These are volumes that will gladden the eyes of young readers, 
and improve their manners, and hearts too. We rejoice in the 


issues of this louse, and cordially wish them a wide circulation. 


22.—OrnerR Books Recetvep. Fisher's Essays on the Supernatu- 
ral Or igin of Christianity. Scribner «& Co. A valuable and timely 
work, to which we shall have occasion to return in our next number. 
Meanwhile, we will only notice here, that throughout the text, and 
in the general index, it gives the name of the Positivist Comte as 
Compte, contrary to the usage of the American Cyclopadia, Worces- 
ter and Webster, and all foreign and home authorities known to us. 
Is this an error or an innovation ? 

Bushnell’s Christ and Ilis Salvation ; and Vicarious Sacrifice : 
Seribner & Co. :—To be reviewed. 

Robertson’ s Life and Letters: Ticknor & Fields :—To be reviewed. 

Herman, or Young Knighthood. By E. Foxton. 2 Vols. Lee 
& Shepard. A story of recent perils and deliverances, in our coun- 
try, dedicated to the mothers of some of our dead heroes. 

Massachusetts Ecclesiastical Law. By Epwarp Buck. Gould & 
Lincoln. A book deserving more attention than we can now 
give it. 

Hereward. The last of the English. By Cartes Krnastey. 
Ticknor & Fields. A graphic picture of the barbarism and budding 
manliness of our early ancestors, 

War Lyrics, and other Poems. By Henry Howarp Browne tt. 
Ticknor & Fields. The best poems produced by the war, though not 
of equal merit. 


The Mediterranean Islands. Sketches and stories of their Scenery, 
History, Painters, ete. By M. G. Steerer. With illustrations. 
Gould & Lincoln. 


albeit faucy has not a little to do with its making up. 


Much better for young people than fancy tales, 
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ARTICLE XII. 
THE ROUND TABLE. 


Ovur Srxtny Voiume. Perhaps we have come to such years and 
proportions and standing as not to need an annual introduction to our 
readers. 

We can not forbear, however, to make record of our satisfaction in 
having established such a Periodical, and in finding it on an inde- 
pendent basis as early as its sixth year. It was our misfortune to 
commence the work in the opening year of the Rebellion, when so 
many literary interests came to a close, and almost all contracted 
their limits. Yet through this trying era we have steadily increased, 
aml open a new volume under more favorable auspices than ever 
before. These things assure us that we have entered on unoccupied 
ground, and have the favor of God in our beginning and progress. 
We hope we are doing a good work for a sanctified literature and 
the church of Christ; and our increasing patronage by eminent 
Christian scholars is fast changing that hope into belief. 

While we lessen the number and increase the size of our issues, 
changing from a Bi-monthly to a Quarterly, we do not design any 
real change in the quality of the Boston Review. We do not feel, in 
making this change, that we are yielding ourselves up to a massive 
aud heavy dignity. We trust we are not yet compelled to that. We 
hope we shall not become learnedly uninteresting. We purpose the 
same brevity in our articles ; and if some of our contributors say true 
things in a droll way, or raise a smile midway in some scholastic 
thesis, or trim their thoughts to a style that is only their own, we 
shall not mar their manuscripts by making them write by pattern 
after some renowned authors, who gained their ren»wn by not follow- 
ing any pattern. With something of theology, and religion, and 
literature, and broad topics of the day, we purpose to furnish a Le- 
view that many will read, all respect, and not a few delight in. 


Prous Gampiinc. We find the following in the advertising col- 
umns of the Daily Evening Traveller, of Dee. 20, 1865 :— 


**Notice TO Unirartans. Fairs are becoming unpopular. Why? 
Because they have features of questionable propriety. Among those are 
lotteries, raffles, grubs, and other sales by chance. 

‘¢The East Boston Unitarians will hold a Bazaar at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, commencing Dee. 18th, and lasting one week, without any of those 
obnoxious peculiarities. Gifts, presents, holiday articles, flowers, wreaths, 
refreshments and other articles for sale at reasonable prices.” 
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We read the above with profound satisfaction, and we take this 
method of tendering to the Unitarians of East Boston our most heart- 
felt thanks for the valuable service they have thus rendered to good 
morals. low greatly such an example is needed in this particular 
direction, it can not be necessary to remind our readers. We take 
leave to commend this action of the East Boston Unitarians to the 
attention of those professing a stricter creed. ‘To buy a slice of cake 
at a fair, for the chance and with the hope of getting a gold ring 
which is concealed in the loaf, is a transaction which no casuistry 
can remove from the category of gambling. All ** sales by chance ” 
fall under the same character. If a minister goes into his pulpit on 
the Sabbath and preaches earnestly and eloquently to the young men 
of his congregation against the ruinous vice of gambling, and if, 
during the week, in the vestry of the same church, those young men 
be persuaded by pleasaut smiles and soft voices to buy a slice of the 
ring-cake, or a ticket in a lottery or a raffle, and all, it may be, for 
the embellishment of the aforesaid pulpit, there is a painful incon- 
sistency. And ifone of the young men should win the gold ring, or, 
perchance a gold watch, and should find the scruples which had been 
strengthened by the faithful warning of his pastor strangely giving 
way, and, step by step, should pursue the downward road, until he 
should plunge recklessly and hopelessly into all the profligacy and 
wreicheduess concealed in the gilded saloons they call *hells,” would 
it not be according to the immutable law by which 

** Tall oaks from little acorns grow ” ? 
and would no part of the responsibility of that hopeless wreck lie at 
the door of those by whom the little acorn was planted? We com- 
mend this especially to the very serious consideration of those Chris- 
tian matrous and maidens who may be honored with a place in the 
Committee of Management in getting up a Fair. 

The great Soldiers’ Fair, held in Boston two years ago, is still fresh 
in the memory of the community,as are also the things which were done 
there. An excellent army chaplain expressed to us at the time his deep 
sorrow, on the soldier’s account, that sodamaging an example should 


be set for them in the sober Christian city of Boston, in the raffles, 


lotteries, ete., by which the receipts of the Fair were unquestionably 


largely increased. Gambling, he said, was one of the most contagious 
and ruinous vices of the army: many a young man gambled there 
who never gambled before, and many wives and children and wid- 
owed mothers of soldiers suffered because the money which should, 
and otherwise would have beea sent to them, was lost in gambling. 
Many a young man, he also said, had stood firm against all solicita- 


tious; but he feared lest, in such instauces, the last barrier would 
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give way, when he learned that so many excellent people had beep 
patronizing gambling in Boston for his especial benefit. 

In past centuries lotteries were employed by European Govern- 
ments as a means of raising revenues. In the year 1569 a drawing 
was held at the west door of St. Paul’s cathedral, in which there were 
40,000 shares, at half a sovereign each. This was for the repairing 
of the harbors of the kingdom. Within a recent period the French 
Government derived a large revenue from lotteries under its imme- 
diate direction, but so demoralizing were the results found to be, that 
the whole thing has been abolished now for some time by a law with 
very heavy penalties for its infraction—nothing less than confiscation 
and imprisonment. In England, for the same reason, the popular 
opposition had risen to such a height in 1825, that the last lottery 
was tolerated because it was the last. In the United States large 
sums of money were raised by lotteries in former times for great 
public works and for the founding of literary and philanthropic in- 
stitutions, although as early as 1699 an Association of Ministers in 
Boston denounced the lottery as a “cheat,” and its managers as 
** pillagers of the people.” Within the present century express 
statutes for the suppression of lotteries have been framed in many 
States; in Tennessee, Virginia, Massachusetts, ete. In New York 
and Pennsylvania, lotteries have been declared to be publie nuisances. 
It is well known that Art Unions have been ruled to be lotteries, and 
prohibited by the express decisions of both American and Enzglisl 
courts, 

Can any one tell us what is the difference in principle between 
the lottery which was drawn at St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1569, and 
the lotteries, rafiles, grabs, and other sales by chance, so much in 


vogue in modern religious Fairs? 


Unsanctiriep Scno.arsuip. The opinion gains with us, that the 
best writers on religion are religious men. In writings where the 
heart must come in so largely to interpret and express, as in Com- 
mentarieg, theological treatises and works on practical godliness aud 
ot devotion, it seems absolutely necessary that the heart of the 
writer should be both favorably and piously affected towards his 
theme. Surely in interpreting and expressing the Word and will of 
God, his friends must be better than his enemies. 

We are confirmed in the view by noticing the fact, that unsound 
religious theories are usually found connected with undevotional feel- 
ing in the same person. Indeed we feel assured that ardent piety 
must lead in the safe exposition of Scripture, and sound writing ot 


theology. And this we say, thiuking specially of not a few authors, 
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home and foreign, on biblical literature, the evidences of Christian- 
ity, interpretation and dogmatic theology. They so lack an experi- 
mental and hearty sympathy with their work, that it must be taken 
with a cautious allowance. Many of the German biblical scholars 
treat the Scriptures learnedly, but professionally as authors, as they 
would Homer or Philo. This is not reasonable or safe. Devoutly 
doing the will of God, gives great insight into his Word. Who but 
a devoted Christian can properly expound the Gospel and Epistles of 
the beloved disciple? Religious writing and preaching and teaching, 
as a profession, with only a professional interest in it, is no way safe ; 
anil if we mistake not, many errors in theology and religion have 
come into the church through unsanctified scholarship. Not that 
pious platitudes, and the names of the Deity, and sacred references, 
as common-places, make a work religious. A tone of deep, warm 
piety, practical godliness, and the outlines and bearings of a sound 
theology, may imbue and pervade a volume, that has little or nothing 
formally and technically religious in it. But plainly the pen that 
treats of holy things, to be safe and reliable, must be moved by a 
holy heart. 


Sour Grares—Teeta on EpGe. That old proverb in Israel, 
while wrongly applied by the Jews, for which they were rightly re- 
proved, is as true now of transmitted character as it was of the 
fathers and children of Ezekiel’s times, Intellectual traits have been 
observed to propagate themselves along the line of families and 
races, as certainly as the magnetized wire carries the telegram. 
This is very noticeable in the comparison of nations, as of the French 
or the Germans with the Anglo-Saxons. Certain habits or tenden- 
cies of mind become fastened, by repetition from age to age, upon 
the inhabitants of different countries, by which they become 
known in the community of the civilized world as familiarly as by 
their geographical location. So is it with the formation and descent 
of moral qualities. ‘ False as a Carthaginian” was a proverb in 
ancient days. ‘* Ilaughty as a Turk” is another of our own times. 
Within a narrower limit, we often are witnesses of the same thing. 


The taint of avarice, of dishonesty, of licentiousness, is seen to pass 


on from parent to child, until spreading out into a numerous kindred, 
it stamps a general reputation upon the whole. This is partly the 
effect of example—the young imitating the older, and, for aught we 
know to the contrary, the result also of an occult, yet real and power- 
ful impress, of one vicious life upon others which spring from it in the 
order of nature. Who knows but there is a sort of spiritual photo- 
graphy even antedating birth, by which images are printed off in 


VOL. VI.—NO. NXXI. 12 
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faint lines which the afier exposure to the light will turn into strik- 
ing likenesses of moral deformity ? 

No soul is to be regarded as an independent unit, as to its ante- 
cedents or consequents. It takes and it gives hues and outlines 
which determine the quality of new existences. ‘The inclination for 
strong drink lies, in myriads, as a predisposition of the appetite 


‘ ' 


easily aroused, aud throwing over its subject a lifelong dread of its 


power. Whether such influences are carried down through a pliysical 

or spiritual channel, or both, may be a dillicult problem to solve, 

But no doubt is admissible as to the transmission. Parents often 
, 


wonder at the quite contrary tempers of their ofispring. Could they re- 


member, with strict accuracy, the state of their own mental aud moral 
and boslily rightuess or wrongness throu h thie pst, re nerally and 
speciically, and did they fully understand the relation of this person- 
al coudition to the organisms emanating from themselves, they 


conclude that it is not altogether accident, nor arbitrary fore-or 


icy mivht 
| 
tion Which puts a Cain and an Abel, a Jacob and an Esau, a Jo 
aud a Reuben, in the same household and brotherhoods. Th 
would discover that it makes a vast difference whether they h 
exten the sour grape or the sweet. 

Contetitious spirits are apt to come out of famil 


vexed each other with neighborhood feuds and lawsuits, which have 


ies W hie il lave 


quarrélled for years about trifles not worthy of ‘ond thought. 
Slanderous dispositions are seen to reprodu hemselves in the same 
way >and so'on indetinitely. ‘These thin 
whieh sends serofula through a fam 
tions : a Vitiating influc nce in Lie SVs 
detect. 

Whit sort of parents John Rand 
One might think they were somewli: 
man was not an atheist, as well as an Ishmael, he te is was due 
to his mother’s teaching him, in aT ( y; “Our 
Father which frt in heaven.” 

Most obs Yyving persons have noticed, that, ir ne same commu! 

y, certain families adhere to a religious or an irreligious ear 

! 


li 
. ’ ‘wr ° a : ne . , 
from ave to ave, Dringing for ward recruits, { ie marked 


ity, to fill the sucéession of these distine 
lineages, whieh, traced backward, are 

wuple of decided piety. Fathers and sons have eo 
elling all in the same broad road of unbelief; 
memories with the kingdom of God. 

of instruction, worship, erace as their 


to break up this hereditary transmission of a worldly li 
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forms of error thus reproduce themselves. A strong minded ances- 
tor has made a creed, in fact if not in writing, for a numerous pro- 
ceny. And grand-children and their offspring will wear the impress 
of that deception so deeply in their souls, that it would almost seem 
as if a decree of heaven had drawn an impassable line between 
such clusters of people and a religions profession. They are like 
sand-plains in the midst of fertile lands. They are not the children 
of Seth who eall on the name of the Lord, save as, here and there, 
some heart has been driven, by conscious want and pain, to escape 
from all this freezing spiritual indifference to a living Intercessor, 
an Almighty Friend. The opposite of this picture is equally ap- 
parent, and is one of the most beautiful in society. Causes and 
effects lie along this tract of thought which, in this day of reducing 
everything to fixed law, are worthy of more attention than they are 


receiving. 


LANGUAGE. Does language mean any thing per se; or only what 
those who use it intend to signify by its phrases? Ifa writer be en- 
titled to the benefit of his own definitions, however unusual, is he 
also entitled to the sense which he may put upon his words? Are 
these designed to conceal or explain thought?’ Readers of Victor 
Hugo’s Les Miserables will recollect his curious chapter on the dia- 

of the gamins of Paris. ‘This to them is as positive a language 
as it is nonsense to every body else. Rave rty’s Poetry of the Af- 
ghans vives us some specimens of a like metempsychosis, in another 
direction. It is the Sufis’ mystic tongue, in which wine is devotion ; 

ep, divine meditation; perfume, hope of divine favor; zephyrs 
(not the ladies’, we presume) outbursts of grace ; Infidels, idolaters, 
libertines, men of purest faith; the idol they worship, Ged himself ; 
the tavern, prayer or seclusion ; beauty, divine perfection ; curls and 
tresses, divine and infinite glory ; wantonness, drunkenness, religious 
fervor and exaltation. This is ingenious ; and we would commend to 
those far away masters of it some students of this occult art among our- 
selves, who are busily at work in turning our theological terminology, 
like an old cout, inside out . rather, perhaps, turning the whole of 


it out of doors, so far as any legitimate meaning is concerned. We 


add a brief list of words which these writers are thus prestidigitat- 


inspiration ; revelation: vicarious ; atonement; sin; hell; jus- 
‘+; moral law: regeneration; holiness; religion; God. What 
nean by these words has about as much relevancy to the facts 
elves, as the jargon of Gavroche or the Sufis, to an ordinary 


They are the lucus a non lucendo dialect of what the 
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Princeton Review calls, ** the dreamy, unauthoritative pseudo-inspira- 
tion of modern mystico-transcendentalism.” 


THEOLOGICAL JuGGLING. A sentence in the last Christian Exam- 
iner catches our eye, which is worth a notice as illustrating the facil- 
ity of drawing a very much too general inference from an admitted 
fact. Writing of ** Orthodox Congregationalism,” the author says 
that 

‘* However tightly tied up it is in the theory of the old theology—as 
appeared in its late National Council at Boston—many of its ministers 
possess an adroitness which those famous jugglers, the Brothers Daven- 
port, might envy, in loosening themselves the moment attention is with- 
drawn, and walking at large before their audience in a freedom wholly 
unaccountable to those who saw them lately tied hand and foot, with their 
own full consent.” p. 9. 

We do not deny that there is something of this among us, and 
wherever it exists, it deserves severe reproof. But we flatly deny 
that it can be charged truthfully upon *“* many” of our ministers 
compared with their whole number. Of course, there should be 
none of it found among honorable and Christian men. It would be 
well for any who may be loose in their morality at this point, to 
reflect how little credit they thereby are gaining with outsiders 
whose good opinions possibly they think to win by this jugglery. 
Our liberal friends should really draw a quite different conclusion 
from these premises—that such a Council as this of June last is 
one of the surest pledges how resolved the body there represented 


” 


is to confine this ‘* adroitness” within the narrowest possible limits. 

But has the HLxaminer forgotten the proverb about throwing 
stones out of a glass house? Are its people, who so stoutly claim 
to be the Christians of the day, par excellence, the ones to be very 
severe upon others in a matter like this, with the ** confusion worse 
confounded ” of its late ‘** Ecumenical” so freshly in memory, and 
its utter failure to tie up to any sort of a creed in theology which 
would not suit the baldest Deism? We fancy the Liberal Chris- 
tianity of the day would feel itself to be much more respectable than 
at present, if it had come as near to uniting, ex animo, on a Confession 
of Faith, as those did whom it seems disposed to regard as not much 
better than a troupe of acrobats. 


*“Wuat,” asks Hawthorne in the Diary which the Aflantic 
Monthly is printing, ‘* were the contents of the burden of Chris- 
tian in the Pilgrim’s Progress? He must have been taken for a 


, 


peddler travelling with his pack.” Doubtless; if he had been seen 


walking into the sanctum of that oracle of Natural Religion. 





